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Pictures  in  the  Mind 

\iy  sr;m  y\.  i  hssi  ndi  n 

Montana  State  University 

TUI]  STA'rUS  of  the  s|X)kt*n  word  even  become  discouraged  and  withtiraw 
in  our  s(Kicty  is  high  indeed.  VV'e  from  reality  and  remain  satisfied  with 
are  presently  in  the  midst  of  a  jxjndering  his  picture.  To  an  extent,  the 
contest  for  the  highest  office  in  the  lantl;  “normal”  ehihl  does  all  of  these, 
a  contest  which  is  conducted  largely  Nor  doc-s  the  painting  of  the  pictures 
through  modes  of  s|x*eeh.  In  the  effort  cease  when  the  chilil  enters  scIuh)I. 
to  establish  in  the  mind  of  each  of  us  Throughout  his  life,  in  and  out  of 
a  picture  of  the  nation  which  is  favor-  scIkm)!,  he  will  continue  to  paint  pic- 
able  to  their  point  of  view,  the  several  tures  of  the  vvorlil  he  cannot  see.  lie 
advocates  sj^ak  to  us  through  every  will  clash  with  others  in  his  defense  of 
available  avenue.  I  he  decision  that  is  these  mental  visions,  for  they  are  hut 
ultimately  rendered  will  have  been  figments  of  his  imagination  constructed 
largely  determined  by  the  worils  that  fn)m  his  interpretation  of  sound  waves 
are  used.  generated  in  the  mouths  of  others.  Hut 

riie  building  of  these  pictures  in  the  they  are  his;  he  has  built  them  and  he 
mind  fx'gins  very  early  in  our  lives.  The  will  defend  them, 
pictures  that  the  presch(K)l  child  forms  One  function  of  s|H*ech  education  is 
of  the  way  that  life  is  lived  are  those  to  aiil  those  who  s|H-ak  to  formulate 
that  are  painted  for  him  hy  the  speaking  more  adequate  pictures  for  their  hearers, 
of  his  parents,  his  uncles  and  his  aunts,  I’he  parent  and  the  teacher  have  the 
his  friends  and  theirs.  If  these  pictures  basic  resjxmsihility  for  helping  the  grow- 
turn  out  to  match  reality,  the  child  will  ing  child  to  paint  pictures  of  that  por- 
grow  in  his  environment  in  a  sm«K)th  tion  of  the  world  which  is  vital  to  him 
and  constructive  manner.  If  they  do  not  so  that  reality  will  he*  no  stranger  when 
match  reality,  he  faces  a  future  of  frus-  he  sees  it.  It  is  ini|X)rtant  how  we  speak 
tration.  If  they  vary  only  slightly  from  to  others;  it  is  important  what  words  we 
reality,  he  w'ill  struggle  to  adjust  the  chrx)se.  The  teacher  has  the  double  task 
difference.  If  the  variation  is  great,  he  of  spc‘aking  well  and  in  aiding  her  pu- 
may  become  confusetl  hc*cause  he  can  pils  to  do  so  tfx). 

find  no  path  through  the  jungle  of  hu-  No  less  im|X)rtant  is  the  function  of 
man  relationships,  or  he  may  become  ag-  sp<'ech  education  to  help  the  growing 
gressive  in  an  effort  to  force  the  world  child  to  learn  the  skill  of  painting  men- 
to  the  sha|H*  of  his  picture,  or  he  may  tal  pictures  well,  riiis  need  is  ever  pres- 
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(‘lit.  At  no  time  in  his  life  can  the  in¬ 
dividual  simply  dip  his  brush  into  the 
color  of  the  words  he  hears  and  paint 
his  picture  without  the  danger  of  dis¬ 
tortion  of  reality.  As  an  artist,  he  must 
ciKKise  his  colors  well,  mix  the  new  with 
the  old,  and  blend  that  which  he  already 
has  drawn  with  the  new  idea.  Kvery 
alile  teaiher  is  concerned  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  her  pupils  paint,  and  she  must 
help  them  to  liKik  objectively  u|ion  wbat 
they  have  drawn  and  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

f)nly  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  teach¬ 


ers  of  speech  and  of  the  thousands  who 
have  a  lively  interet  in  education  have 
been  able  to  express  their  thoughts  and 
to  relate  their  experiences  in  this  issue 
of  liducation.  As  editor  of  the  issue,  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
added  to  their  busy  schedules  the  build¬ 
ing  of  these  contributions  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  speech  in  education.  I 
humbly  acknowledge  that  many  others 
who  would  as  willingly  have  written 
are  not  included  in  these  pages.  These 
articles  are  but  a  sample  of  all  that  could 
have  been. 
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Moofhn  liioi<M;v.  IJy  Trumnn  J. 

Paul  B.  Mann,  and  James  II.  Otto.  N.  Y. 
il<nrv  Holt.  I9S6.  S4.K8. 

Mtalern  ItioloKV  by  MtMin,  Mann,  and  Otto 
is  desiKned  as  a  basic  text  for  the  hiKh  sch(K>l 
bioloKV  course.  I  be  volume  is  divided  into 
ten  units  comprising  the  subject  matter  of  the 
held  -UiobiKy:  I  be  Scientilic  Study  of  l.ivinK 
I  hinKs;  The  lb  lalionship  of  l.iviiiK  ThiiiKs; 
■|  In-  BioloKV  of  Plant  l.ife;  I'lowerless  Plants; 
Simple  l•^lrms  «)f  l  ife;  Animals  with  Back- 
iMtnes;  How  BioloKV  Applies  to  Ourselves; 
BioloKy  and  the  Problems  of  Disease;  I'he 
BioloKy  of  Here<lity;  and  SafeguardinK  Our 
Natural  Ibsourcis.  I.acb  chapter  opens  with 
a  concis<‘  over  view  of  the  topic  to  b«'  consid- 
<‘re<l.  I'hen  follows  th<‘  subjett  matter  of  tin' 
chapter  -all  very  clearly  stated  and  with 
suniniar>  charts  and  tables,  and  numerous 
illustrations  incliidinK  photoKraphs  and  draw- 
itiKs.  .Yt  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are  a 
concliidinK  statement,  questions  for  n'views, 
a  hioloKical  vocahularv,  and  a  brief  sc-ction 
wIikIi  altiinpis  to  summarize  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  facts  and  principli-s. — W'ii.i.iam  P. 
Si  ahs. 


l.iNt  Sons.  By  Bulb  Painter  Ran¬ 

dall.  Boston.  I  ittle,  Brow  n  &  C'o.  I9S6. 
S'). 00 

V'ery  few  .Americans  teday  know  the  story 
e)f  the  four  sons  eif  .Abraham  and  Mary  Tenld 
l.incoln.  In  this  sympathetic  and  understand- 
inK  iNMik,  Ruth  Painter  Randall  tells  the  story 
ol  these  lour  Iwys.  I.ittb'  Rddie  never  saw 
the  VA  hiti  House;  he  died  in  SprinKlield  at 
the  aKc  ol  four.  VV’illie  was  a  child  of  Kreat 
promise',  hut  his  death  in  the  White  House, 
in  the  darkest  elays  of  the  Civil  War,  was  a 
traxic  blow  to  the  Lincolns.  Tad  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  his  father  hy  many  years.  Rolx-rt,  how¬ 
ever,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Ixtys.  Mrs. 
Randall,  the  wife  of  the  late  J.  G.  Randall, 
wh<»se‘  biography  of  l.incoln  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  lanelmark  of  Ame'rican  scholar¬ 
ship,  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
l.incoln  family.  Some  time  ago,  her  Mary 
l.incoln:  lliofiraphy  of  a  Marriage,  was  fav¬ 
orably  receiveel.  In  this  Ixxik,  she  presents 
an  interesting  facet  of  .Ame'rican  histeiry. — 
Wii  I  lAM  P.  Sfars. 


What  Do  We  Mean- 

Speech  Education? 

liy  KAHL  F.  ROBINSON 

Chairman,  Department  of  Speech  Education,  School  of  Speech 
Northwestern  LI niversity 

SPEECH  education  rests  uiwn  a  uni-  ness  and  industrial  executives  and  jht- 
versal  need  —  the  need  for  one  sonnel  directors  show  that  75%  of  this 
man  to  exchange  his  ideas  and  group  indicate  speaking  ability  as  an 
feelings,  by  visible  and  audible  means,  essential  quality  for  success  at  the  ofTice 
with  other  men  so  that  they  may  live  worker,  junior  executive,  and  top  lead- 
successfully  with  one  another.  This  need  ership  levels.'  Employee  training  pro 
is  as  old  as  civilization;  it  is  not  new,  grams  in  Pan-American  Airways,  Inter- 
"faddy,”  nor  recently  discovered.  It  has  national  Harvester,  Illinois  Bell  Fele- 
always  been  with  us;  it  will  always  re-  phone  Company,  Cieneral  Motors  C'or- 
main  with  us;  as  long  as  two  jK'ople  sur-  |Kjration,  I  he  L'nited  States  Navy, 
vive.  7'he  need  exists  in  all  (Kcupations,  American  Institute  of  Banking,  the  F’i- 
in  all  kinds  of  scKiety  and  government,  nancial  Public  Relations  AssiK'iation, 
at  all  ages  from  chiIdbo(Kl  tbrough  adult  L'nited  States  Steel  Cor|>oration,  Repub 
years,  although  in  somewhat  varying  de-  lie  Steel  Company,  the  National  Safety 
gree.  (!ounciI,  and  countless  numlxTs  of  other 

As  populations  have  increased,  as  the  concerns  consider  speech  education  so 
problems  of  S(K'iety  have  grown  more  important  that  they  employ  trained  in¬ 
complex,  the  need  for  sjx-ech  education  structors  to  provide  it  for  their  person- 
has  become  more  pressing  and  more  nel.  Every  night  throughout  the  scIkkiI 
critical.  Scientific  devices  for  projecting  year,  thousands  of  adults  attend  night 
the  human  voice  around  the  world  have  scIukjI  classes  in  university  centers  to 
added  to  this  need,  because  in  a  matter  get  the  speech  training  they  do  not  have, 
of  seconds  words  uttered  in  Washington  In  one  week  Northwestern  L'niversity 
or  New  York  may  be  heard  and  produce  alone  offers  30  sections  to  service  the 
a  res|M)nse  in  Moscow,  Delhi,  or  Tokio.  needs  of  C!hicago  men  and  women  in 
In  our  country,  a  denuKracy,  participa-  voice  and  diction  and  speeih  funda- 
tion  in  government,  business,  and  com-  mentals,  essentials  of  public  s|H-aking, 
munity  affairs  demands  that  every  in-  discusion  and  conference  leadership, 
dividual  have  at  least  some  proficiency  Why  do  these  [x-ople  pay  their  tui- 
in  spc'ech.  Human  relations  break  down  tion,  spend  their  evenings,  and  devote 
in  all  fields  because  of  failure  or  in-  their  time  to  gain  these  essential  skills? 
adequate  knowledge  and  training  in  I'he  answer  is:  Because  the  public 
the  prixesses  of  oral  communication  scIkmiIs  have  failed  to  provide  the  means 
(speech).  Recent  surveys  among  busi-  and  sufficient  op|X)rtunities  for  |x*rsons 
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t<)  prfKurc  such  education  during  their 
regular  elementary  and  secondary  school 
training.  One  educator  remarked  re¬ 
cently:  ‘‘Our  schools  have  taught  us 
facts  and  information,  but  have  not 
tau^hl  us  how  to  make  them  function 
by  teaching  us  how  to  communicate 
them  effectively  CthrouKh  speech).’’ 

Speech  training  in  sf)me  form  has 
Ix-en  a  part  of  the  educational  scheme 
since  the  F.gyptian,  Creek,  and  Homan 
civilizations.  However,  over  the  years 
it  has  Ix'cn  pushed  hack  and  forth,  sub¬ 
ordinated,  and  given  t(K)  insignificant  a 
place  in  that  scheme.  Our  generations 
at  present  are  showing  the  lack  of  sound 
educational  thinking  and  the  resulting 
inade(|uate  provision  for  the  needs 
which  our  civilization  demands.  If  we 
are  to  resolve  tin-  problems  existing  to¬ 
day  in  human  relations,  we  must  give 
more,  careful,  direct  attention  t»)  speech 
education. 

Sixli'i'ti  Million  DcfcctiiTS  in  Speech 
anil  Hearing  Neeil  Help 

Alxuit  ten  |H‘rcent  of  our  |X)pulation 
have  s|Hrch  difliculties  so  prominent 
that  they  cannot  have  normal,  suc¬ 
cessful  communication.  Approximately 
6, ()()(),()()()  have  hearing  disorders,  some 
of  such  magnitude  that  tlu*v  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  sounds  satisfactorily.  Also,  related 
s|H‘ech  decelopment  may  lx*  impaired 
and,  as  a  result,  successful  living  is 
made  difficult.  Additional  thousands 
ha\e  speech  which  has  fx’en  retarded  or 
destrosed  hv  cerebral  palsy,  cleft  palate, 
and  similar  handicaps.  These  |H*rsons 
must  face  a  world  in  which  more  s|H‘ech 
tiemands  will  he  placed  u|)on  them  than 
ever  Ix-fore  in  history. 

(lenerallv  s|x“aking  a  S|x*ech  defect 
makes  for  decreased:  fa)  confidence 
(h)  self  esteem;  (c)  enthusiasm;  (d) 


happiness;  (e)  acceptance  and  under¬ 
standing  of  others;  (f)  friendliness  to¬ 
ward  others;  (g)  c(X)perativeness;  (h) 
responsiveness  toward  others;  (i)  feel¬ 
ing  of  belongingness. 

A  speech  defect  tends  to  make  for  in- 
creawd:  (a)  feelings  of  inferiority;  (b) 
unworthiness;  (c)  apathy;  (d)  disap- 
|x)intment;  discouragement;  (e)  awe, 
contempt;  or  rejection  of  others;  (f)  an¬ 
tagonism  t«)ward  others;  Tg)  compet¬ 
itiveness;  (h)  withdrawing  tendencies; 
loneliness.^ 

In  a  time  when  youth  prciblems  are 
on  the  increase,  it  is  pertinent  to  note: 
Ca)  the  child’s  whole  [XTsonality  would 
lx*  improved  by  speech  correcti«)n;  (b) 
the  child  needs  more  than  speech  cor¬ 
rection  only.''* 

^•Klay  oUr  elementary  scIkkjIs  are 
teeming  with  thousands  of  children  who 
will  lx‘  denied  the  op|>ortunity  for 
S|X‘ech  and  hearing  rehabilitation  if  the 
sc-rvices  of  competent  therapists  are  not 
|)rovided.  I'be  future  is  not  encouraging. 
To  serve  these  handicapped  |X‘rsons 
pro|x*rly,  il5()()  new  special  teachers  are 
needed  annually.*  Otherwise  many  of 
these*  |x*rsons  will  go  unattended,  de¬ 
prived  of  a  chance  to  meet  life  on  any- 
tliing  like  even  terms. 

S|x*ech  correction  and  hearing  reha¬ 
bilitation  are  integral  parts  of  a  program 
of  sjx'ecb  education. 

Speech  I'ducatinn  is  Secileil  fitr  Those 
with  "iS'orntaT’  Speech. 

1.  Improvement  of  Personal  Speech 
Habits 

Ninety  |H*rcent  of  our  |)opulation  has 
what  might  lx*  called  “normal”  s|x?ech. 
In  other  words,  their  {X'rsonal  speech 
habits  are  such  that  they  do  not  have 
deviations  calling  attention  to  them¬ 
selves  nor  do  they  cause  the  individuals 
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with  deviations  to  be  maladjusted.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  their  speech  often  may  be  in¬ 
distinct  because  of  carelessness,  their 
voices  monotonous,  too  loud,  or  too  soft 
from  ordinary  causes.  They  just  do  not 
produce  speech  which  is  attractive  or 
serviceable  within  these  “normal”  limits. 
For  these  persons  the  important  service 
of  speech  education  is  to  prmidc  im- 
proi'emcnt  so  that  they  can  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  their  jobs  and  in  relations 
with  other  people. 

2.  Attitudes  of  Clonfidence  and  Se¬ 
curity  in  Speech  Situations 

One  of  the  most  common  remarks 
made  by  laymen  and  students  is  "I  feel 
uneasy  or  afraid  when  I  talk  to  an  audi¬ 
ence."  This  audience  may  consist  of  one 
person  or  many.  I'he  attitude  is  typical. 
It  often  keeps  children  from  “belong¬ 
ing."  It  prevents  adults  from  sharing 
gootl  ideas  with  a  I’TA  or  a  conference 
group.  It  keeps  many  from  taking  part 
in  community  affairs  and  government. 
Speech  education  provides  training  and 
experience  which  will  enable  persons  to 
become  better  adjusted  and  more  con¬ 
fident  in  meeting  the  spc'ech  situations 
of  every  day  life. 

3.  Mastery  of  Haste  Speech  Skills 

Fven  with  “normal"  s|H*ech,  children 

and  adults  find  themselves  confronted 
with  problems  and  situations  of  oral 
communication  which  they  cannot  meet 
by  their  own  devices  or  with  the  casual 
or  fragmentary  training  provided  by  the 
sch(K)ls. 

In  the  elementary  scIkkiIs  there  are 
not  only  t(K)  few  teachers,  l)ut  most  of 
them  have  not  obtained  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion  the  information  and  methenls  for 
teaching  speech  imprfwenient  and  the 
necessary  basic  and/or  functional 
speech  skills.  Teacher’s  colleges  have  for 
many  years  stressed  reading,  spelling, 
and  writing  as  the  principal  areas  for 


direct  teaching  in  the  language  arts  area. 
'I’here  is  no  (juestion  of  the  importance 
of  these  skills.  However,  they  have  ig¬ 
nored  or  slid  indirectly  past  any  organ¬ 
ized  instruction  in  speaking,  discussing, 
creative  drama,  interpretation  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  listening,  etc.,  which  are  very 
iin|)ortant  parts  of  the  area.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  caused  Mardell  Ogilvic  to  write 
these*  guides  to  teaching  speech  in  the 
elementary  sch(M)I: 

( I )  I'he  child  has  something 
worthwhile  to  say,  and  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  (2)  The 
child  selects  his  subject  matter,  finds 
and  organizes  materials,  supports  his 
main  idea,  and  makes  the  presenta¬ 
tion  interesting.  (3)  The  child  com¬ 
municates  with  his  audience;  he 
keeps  his  mind  on  what  he  is  saying 
and  gains  a  res|X)nse  from  his  class¬ 
mates.  ( 4  )  The  child  uses  siwech  to 
foster  successful  c<K)perative  living 
in  a  s|K‘aking  world.  'I'his  c(K)perative 
living  involves  (a)  the  child’s  adapt¬ 
ing  himself  through  s|x‘ech  to  his 
s|H*aking  world,  and  (b)  his  partici¬ 
pating  effectively  through  group  dis¬ 
cussion  in  group  decisions.  (S)  Mis 
s|K*ech  is  clear,  audible,  and  pleas¬ 
ant. •’* 

She  develops  very  ct)mplelely  anti 
practically  methotls  anti  materials  for 
meeting  informal  speaking  situations, 
giving  talks,  tlisciission,  contiucting  a 
meeting,  oral  reading,  choral  S|H‘aking, 
pup|H*try,  creative  tlraniatics  anti  play 
prcMliiction,  plus  content  on  speech  im¬ 
provement.  A  similar  emphasis  and 
treatment  is  alv)  to  bt*  fountl  in  Has- 
mussen." 

I  he  basic  skills  of  preparing  and  pre¬ 
senting  talks,  discussing  prf>blems  (with 
attention  to  analysis,  critical  thinking, 
gtRKl  preparation  for  participation  and 
leadership),  and  reading  aloud  need  to 
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be  given  a  place  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  which  permits  them  to  be  taught 
in  a  direct,  organi/.ed  fashion,  and  not 
“just  incidentally.” 

Similarly,  secondary  education  has 
been  too  easily  satisfied  with  its  efforts 
in  providing  basic  s|K‘ech  skills.  S|K‘Cch 
education  is  wanted  and  needed  by  the 
students  at  this  level.  A  survey  given  to 
recent  graduates  (over  an  extended 
|X‘ri(Kl )  of  a  large  mid-western  high 
school  to  aid  administrators  in  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  revealed  this  interesting 
response-  to  the  question:  "What  have 
you  found  most  necessary  to  success  in 
your  years  since  graduation  which  was 
not  included  or  stressed  in  your  sc-cond- 
ary  scIkniI  education?"  Over  ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  said:  “rraining  in 
spcc-ch  which  woulil  enable  us  to  spe-ak 
confidently  and  effectively  with  or  bc‘- 
fore  |K-ople.” 

Sw'h  insecure  attitudes  and  inade¬ 
quacies  in  basic  speech  skills  tend  to 
create  in  "normal”  individuals  the  same 
personality  prohU'ms  present  in  more 
severely  handicapped  persons.  Schools 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  important 
contribution  of  s|X‘ech  education  in  our 
critical  times. 

As  we  have  observeil  earlier,  college 
students  and  adults  realise  their  inade¬ 
quacies,  and  at  a  very  late  date  in  their 
educational  lives  try  to  “fill  in  the  gaps.” 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  elementary 
and  secondary  scIkxiIs,  as  well  as  some- 
colleges  and  universities,  have  not  sc-en 
their  responsibilities  and  discharged 
them  more  completely. 

4.  Training  in  Metre  Specialized 
Speech  Activities 

Spec-ch  education  offers  significant 
training  in  more  spc-ciali/c-d  activities. 
The  woni  “s|X‘ciali/etl”  denotes  areas 
of  performance-  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  basic  or  fundamental  skills. 


However,  such  a  distinction  is  purely 
arbitrary.  Actually,  the  activities  of  de¬ 
bate  in  its  various  forms,  drama,  oral 
interpretation  of  literature,  radio  and 
television,  may  be  just  as  basic  or  funda¬ 
mental  to  certain  individuals  as  are  those 
of  s|X‘aking,  oral  reading,  and  discus¬ 
sion.  Our  society  demands  more  and 
more  proficiency  in  these  "s|x;cialized” 
skills,  to  the  fxiint  that  training  in  these 
areas  is  becoming  essential  to  more  and 
more  |x-ople.  Participation  in  govern¬ 
ment,  community  affairs,  and  social  af¬ 
fairs  necessitates  the  use  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  advocacy  (debate)  when  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  lx-  resolved  by  discussion 
and  conference.  I  he  sharing  of  the  best 
in  literature  through  oral  interpretation 
of  various  ty|X’s  become  a  fundamental 
cultural  exix-rience.  Participation  in 
drama  has  Ix-come  so  much  a  part  of 
community  and  scluxtl  recreation  and  a 
means  of  developing  sensitivity  and  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  great  values  to  lx 
found  in  dramatic  literature  that  such 
ex|x-riences  are  not  unique  or  "special- 
i/ed,”  but  are  important  areas  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Hadio  and  tele¬ 
vision  are  moving  from  the  commercial 
and  entertainment  l(Kalc  into  funda¬ 
mental  means  of  education  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  which  they  are  no  longer  un¬ 
common  or  unusual,  hut  are  instead 
media  which  many  people  must  know 
how  to  use,  understand,  and  evaluate. 

Speech  education  offers  training  in 
these  activities  as  another  part  of  its  con¬ 
tribution,  which  is  increasingly  more 
significant. 

Speech  F.ducation  is  Vital  for  Training 
Leaders 

In  our  demiKTacy  we  are  obligated  to 
produce  leaders  in  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  education,  and  the  other 
professions.  Speech  education,  by  the 
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very'  statement  of  existing  leaders,  is  an 
invaluable  and  essential  part  of  leader¬ 
ship  training.  Failure  to  serve  those  who 
have  superior  ability  and  talent  to  be¬ 
come  leaders  is  one  of  the  great  sins  of 
American  education.  All  of  the  aspects 
of  speech  education  offer  an  answer  to  a 
great  part  of  the  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  VVe  need  articulate,  creative,  sensi¬ 
tive,  resourceful,  and  tactful  persons  in 
pr>sts  of  authority.  The  t(K)ls  of  effective 
speaking  used  to  impart  information, 
search  out  truth  and  present  it  convinc¬ 
ingly,  to  discuss  and  negotiate  in  prob¬ 
lem  situations,  to  know  and  to  share  the 
best  in  our  culture  through  interpreting 
literature,  to  appreciate  drama,  and  to 
use  with  intelligence  and  integrity  the 
mass  media  of  radio  and  television  are 
goals  and  services  of  speech  education. 

Desirahlc  Conditions  for  the 

Development  of  Speech  Education 

Since  speech  education  serves  critical 
needs  of  all  segments  of  our  population, 
it  is  relevant  to  set  forth  conditions 
which  are  favorable  to  its  development. 

First,  the  needs  (described  above) 
must  he  recognized 

Second,  the  contributions  it  makes  to 
our  educational  pattern  should  he 
known  and  appreciated  (developing 
adeejuate  personal  speech  habits;  build¬ 
ing  suitable  attitudes  towards  speech 
situations;  mastery  of  the  basic  speech 
skills;  training  in  more  specialized  ac¬ 
tivities). 


Third,  opportunities  should  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  teaching  it  in  the  regular  cur¬ 
ricular  patterns  of  the  elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  college.  It  is  not 
enough  to  treat  this  area  incidentally, 
as  an  extra-class  experience  only,  or  to 
hury  it  by  unfavorable  integration  with 
Fnglish  instruction  (in  the  high  school) 
where  it  is  lost  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
teacher  to  emphasize  writing  skills  and 
mechanics.  Neither  should  it  he  "passed 
over  lightly”  as  a  step  child  in  the  family 
of  writing,  s|H*lling,  and  reading  in  the 
elementary  sch(X)l. 

Fourth,  work  in  speech  edueatioti 
should  he  well-organized  and  hroad 
enough  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  levels 
of  the  school  population  (handicapped, 
"normal,"  and  talented). 

Fifth,  continuity  should  he  provided 
for  speech  education  so  that  there  is 
opportunity  for  repetition  of  experience, 
growth,  and  maturation  in  the  hahits 
and  skills  taught. 

Sixth,  flexihility  should  he  present  to 
alUnv  meeting  individual  student  needs. 

Seventh,  intelligent  planning  should 
permit  the  ivork  to  evolve  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  particular  school  and 
community  conditions. 

Eighth  and  last,  adequate  time, 
faculty  and  budget  are  necessary  so  that 
the  investment  in  speech  education  in 
our  generation  will  pay  the  handsome 
dividends  it  is  capable  of  paying  to  our 
people,  to  our  government,  and  to  our 
society.’’ 
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Ground  Rules  for 

Responsible  Communication 

B>  iir  HOl.D  I  iij.YwnnF 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  ScluxA 
Portland,  Oregon 

IN  AN  AHTIC'IJ!  cntilleil,  “Hespon-  s|K*eth  teacher  what  his  students  might 
sihle  Speech — I  he  C>hallenge  of  our  do  with  the  skills  he  was  helping  them 
Time,"  Alon/o  Morley  then  presi-  to  develop  as  s|H‘akers  or  listeners.  This 
dent  of  the  Western  Speech  AsscK'iation  attitude  has  never  tx'en  widespread 
wrote,  "Quintilian  descrihed  the  orator  among  sjwech  teachers,  however,  and 
as  the  go<Kl  man  s|H‘aking  well,  and  recently  leaders  in  the  field  have  begun 
spc*ech  teachers  have  continually  cch(H*cl  to  show  concern  and  to  take  steps  to 
his  sentiments  through  the  centuries,  grapple  with  this  problem  directly. 

But  in  our  own  time,  the  world  has  At  its  annual  communication  work- 
paid  clearly  in  loss  of  life  and  sc*nseless  shop  in  August  (tf  19S4,  the  National 
waste  of  material  wealth  to  rectify  the  ScK'iety  for  the  Study  of  Cloininunication 
damage  clone  hv  had  men  who  gained  embarked  u|)on  an  extensive  program 
iiiHuence  by  s|X‘aking  convincingly  .  .  .  designed  to  study  the  problem  of  “He¬ 
in  our  own  country,  the  threat  from  s|M)nsihility  in  Communication”  and  to 
without  has  bred  .  .  .  metlKuls  of  irres-  recommend  action  if  such  were  possible. 
|ionsihle  s|H‘aking  as  an  impMxtant  part  At  this  workshop  two  major  (juestions 
of  the  cam|)aign  to  combat  the  ominous  were  posed:  Is  the  teacher  of  speech 
force  of  an  alien  icieologv.  Under  the  responsible  for  teaching  basic  moral 
guise*  of  ex|H‘diency — the  notion  that  principles  relating  to  the  culture  or  the 
the  un(|uestionecl  end  justifies  any  means  moral  choice  of  the  individual?  Will 
—  we  sc*e  constant  danger  that  injury’  sufficient  training  in  the  skills  of  corn- 
may  Ik*  clone  to  the  reputation  and  se-  nuinication  bring  alxuit  responsible  and 
curity  of  many  able  and  honorable  citi-  ethical  use  of  communication? 

/ens  ...  Is  there  not  here  a  great  opix)r-  Parts  of  three  days  were  spent  in  dis- 
tunity  for  service  by  a  profession  such  ciission  of  these  two  problems  by  speech 
as  ours?”*  educators,  by  reprc*sc'ntatives  of  indus- 

I  his  extremely  vital  <|uestion,  raisc'cl  try,  the  military  services  and  many  re¬ 
in  Dr.  Marley,  must  have  fx*en  much  in  lated  areas.  Most  interesting  of  the  items 
the  minds  of  many  others  in  the  spc'ech  apjH-aring  in  the  summary  of  these*  clis- 
field  at  the  time  it  was  written.  It  seems  cussions  published  in  the  journal  of 
evident  that  many  s|>ec*ch  educators.  Communication,^  are:  1.  Acle(|uate 
prior  to  that  time,  had  Ixen  ejuite  com-  training  of  the  receiver  of  communica- 
placent  alxiut  this  particular  problem,  tion  would  enable  him  to  sec  through 
In  fact  some  had  statc*cl,  at  various  irres|v)nsihle  speaking  and  thus  make 
times,  that  it  was  not  the  concern  of  the  such  spc*aking  unproBtable.  2.  The  tea- 
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c'her  has  a  basic  responsibility  for  teach¬ 
ing  honesty,  to  help  the  student  to  be 
honest  with  his  beliefs  whatever  they 
are.  3.  If  the  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  student,  as  he  must  be,  he 
would  of  necessity  be  concerned  with 
the  student’s  moral  position  in  relation 
to  the  culture. 

Following  these  discussions  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Com¬ 
munication  organized  and  sjHmsored 
five  different  sectional  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  Western  S|X‘ech  As- 
siK'iation  convention  in  NovemhcT  of 
1954.  Again  a  large  numher  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  very  different  backgrounds 
participated  in  all  of  these  discussions. 
The  summary  shows  that  the  group  at¬ 
tempted  to  grapple  w'ith  two  significant 
questions.  I’he  first  was:  What  condi¬ 
tions  bring  about  irres|K)nsible  com¬ 
munication?  Conditions  listed  as  having 
been  considered  in  the  discussion  are: 
Maladjustment,  inaccurate  listening, 
failure  to  teach  "conscience”  rather  than 
"purses." 

Ihe  second  (|uestion.  What  changes 
need  to  take  place  to  bring  about  more 
res|>onsible  use  of  communication? 
brought  the  following  suggestions:  VV'e 
need  to  help  the  individual  to  develop 
the  ability  to  organize  his  experience 
into  a  svstem  of  values  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  determine  his  own  sc-nse  of 
responsibility  and  ethics.  Fhere  has 
been  an  over-emphasis  on  "technique” 
in  communication  rather  than  helping 
the  student  to  understand  |x>ople  and 
their  motivation,  even  when  irres|)onsi- 
bility  and  dishonestv  sc*ems  to  be  the 
quickest  road  to  an  objective,  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  to  he*  able  to  evaluate 
what  is  "right”  and  to  have  the  moral 
courage  to  do  it. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the 


Speech  Association  of  America  and  re¬ 
lated  organizations  in  December  of 
1954,  a  wide  variety  of  meetings  and 
s|xakers  again  dealt  directly  and  hon¬ 
estly  with  the  (jiiestions  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  discussions  outlined  above. 
Many  state  and  regional  s|x-ech  ass<xia- 
tions  continued  in  the  same  direction 
by  setting  up  discussions  anil  s|X‘eches 
dealing  with  the  topic  of  res|M)nsihility 
in  communication. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  out¬ 
lined  above,  many  individuals  in  the 
speech  field  have  written  on  the  same 
topic.  Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned 
here,  hut  one  of  the  most  im|)ortant  anil 
striking  statements  was  made  hy  Wil¬ 
liam  NorwiHKl  Hrigance  in  an  article, 
"Demagogues,  (jihkI  People,  and  lea- 
chers  of  S|X‘ech,”-*  "Ihe  sum  of  the 
whole  is  that  systematic  s|X‘ech-making 
grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  free  |X‘ople 
to  govern  themselves.  That  is  why  it  is 
never  "medieval”  or  "outworn.”  I'hat  is 
why  >ou  cannot  restrict  it,  or  license 
only  certain  people  to  practice  it  and 
forbid  it  to  all  others.  That  is  why  every 
citizen  in  every  free  sixiety  needs  to  be 
trained  in  its  discipline.”  Hrigance  sug¬ 
gests,  as  some  of  the  standards  to  which 
the  speaker  should  lx*  held  accountable 
and  a  standard  for  training  student 
s|x*akers,  "Is  he,  the  s|x-aker,  res|K)nsible 
for  what  he  says;  for  sfx-aking  the  truth? 
.  .  .  for  being  intellectually  honest?  .  .  . 
for  avoiding  reckless  assertion,  for  avoid¬ 
ing  evidence  which,  though  accurate, 
misleads  hy  exclusion?  Hesponsihle  for 
lifting  the  tone  of  discussion  above  the 
level  of  name  calling?” 

It  s(*ems  important  that  all  of  us  in 
education  liK)k  at  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  aspects  of  what  we  call  res|)on- 
sihle  or  ethical  communication,  and 
that  we  eventually  identify  and  use  a  set 
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of  standards  or  ground  rules  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  prac  ticing  responsible  communi¬ 
cation. 

Students  of  social  and  political  his¬ 
tory  have  recognized  that  the  basis  of  a 
denuMratic  scKiety  is  free  discussion. 
Spirited  controversy  and  discussion  have 
marked  communities  of  free  men,  and 
totalit.irian  states  have  existed  in  the 
absemee  <»f  free  discussion,  riiere  is  no 
more  striking  example  than  the  compari- 
Mui  of  Britain  with  (fermany  or  Hussia. 
Our  own  history  is  shorter,  but  there 
are  many  thinKS  in  the  development  of 
the  1'nitc‘d  State’s  that  also  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  case’  for  the  existence  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  and  controversy. 

l  ew  of  us  will  deny  the  above  state¬ 
ments,  hut  in  admitting  their  truth  we 
must  recoKiii/e  that  the  very  necessity 
f»)r  practicing  controversy  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  denuKTacy  poses  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  is  full  of  many  clangers  for  all 
of  us.  In  a  denuKraev  the  commitment 
to  allow  all  to  express  themselves  o|K‘nly 
places  heavy  res|>onsihility  for  ethical 
communication  u|)on  us.  If  we  do  not 
accept  this  res|X)nsihilitv  we  give  free 
rein  to  the  demagogue,  the  ambitious, 
the  i^iwer- hungry,  |x*rsuasive  individual. 
It  follows,  then,  that  what  is  or  is  not 
permissahle  in  discussion  or  in  public  ut¬ 
terances  arises  out  of  the  commitment  to 
free  expression.  Self-discipline  alone  can 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  permissahle, 
and  can  prevent  the  level  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion  from  sinking  bc’low  the  level  of 
ethical  rc‘s|>onsibility.  Political  irrespon- 
sihilitv,  thought  control,  scKial  pressures 
due  to  prejudices,  and  legal  restraints 
must  eventually  destroy  the  basis  of 
clemtKratic  frec’dom.  The  restraints 
must  come  from  self-discipline,  and 
self  discipline  is  a  matter  of  individual 
and  public  maturity  and  morality. 


Richard  C.  Bernhard,  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  October,  1954, 
made  the  following  statement:  "A  na¬ 
tion’s  strength  comes  from  the  courage, 
the  vigor,  the  intelligence,  the  integrity, 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  people  .  .  .  TTiese 
cfualities  that  insure  freedom  develop 
only  when  men  want  freedom  and  only 
where  men  are  willing  to  rely  on  free¬ 
dom."*  One  wonders,  in  thinking  of  the 
frightful  inroads  that  have  been  made 
in  the  destruction  of  civil  rights,  of  free¬ 
dom  (»f  thought,  and  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  assembly  over  the  past  several 
years,  if  we  really  want  freedom  in  these 
United  States.  Certainly  we  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  many  ways  that  we  have 
not  been  willing  to  rely  on  freedom. 

When  a  sexiety  is  not  willing  to  rely 
on  freedom  then  the  unscupulous  rush 
in  to  take  possc’ssion  of  men’s  minds. 
Such  was  the  case  when  Nicholi  Uenin 
wrote:  "My  words  are  caluculated  to 
evoke  in  the  reader  hatred,  aversion  and 
contempt  .  .  .  Such  formulation  is  cal¬ 
culated  not  to  convince,  hut  to  break  up 
the  ranks  of  an  opjxinent,  not  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  an  opixment,  but  to  des¬ 
troy  him  .  .  .  To  evoke  the  worst 
thought,  the  worst  suspicions  about  the 
op|x)nent,’’'‘  How  many  public  utter¬ 
ances  in  the  past  live  years  might  he 
described  the  same  way?  How  much  of 
the  secret  congressional  investigations, 
the  security  hearings,  the  loyaltv  oath 
persecutions,  and  similar  situations  were 
designed  not  to  convince  or  to  bring  out 
the  truth  hut  to  break  up  the  ranks  of 
an  opponent,  not  correct  mistakes  but 
exploit  them?  Lenin’s  description  of  un¬ 
ethical,  irresponsive  use  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  a  fearful  and  terrifying  thing, 
especially  when  it  is  so  easy  to  apply  the 
description  to  much  that  has  gone  on 
in  our  society  in  recent  years. 
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In  the  same  lecture  series  mentioned 
above,  Richard  Bernhard  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  "For  a  nation  to  be 
strong,  there  must  be  standards  of  moral 
integrity  among  its  people.  There  can 
be  no  strength  or  freedom  in  a  country 
where  men  can  never  trust  each  other, 
where  the  convenient  lie,  certified  as 
truth,  is  an  accepted  t(M)l  of  the  public 
official,  where  men  feel  no  responsibility 
for  their  fellow  men."*  The  history  of 
one  totalitarian  state  after  another  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

Cloming  nearer  home  we  may  look  at 
our  own  experience  during  and  since 
the  last  World  War.  On  the  basis  of 
what  we  thought  was  necessity  we  Uxik 
security  measures  which  were  in  direct 
opfiosition  to  fundamental  democratic 
lirinciples.  We  suppressed  freedom,  we 
instituted  thought  control,  we  not  only 
condoned  hut  we  encouraged  individuals 
to  spy  on  one  another  and  to  sell  them- 
si-lves  as  informers.  We  saw  an  alarm¬ 
ing  degree  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
arise  among  friends,  neighbors,  and 
public  officials.  Out  of  this  climate  has 
grown  a  consitlerahle  disregard  lor  free¬ 
dom  and  a  distrust  of  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  is  to  Ik-  ex[x“cted  that  some 
public  officials  naturally  would  develop, 
to  a  fine  art,  the  use  of  the  "convenient 
lie”  to  further  their  own  ends.  Irving 
Howe  has  recently  written  a  really 
frightening  tiescription  of  how  one  pub¬ 
lic  ofhci.il,  in  a  very  high  place,  has  de- 
velo|ied  the  technique  outlined  b\  len- 
in:  ".  .  .  it  becomes  clear  that  for  him 
neither  ideas  nor  words  have  a  claim 
to  autonomous  dignity  and  signilicance: 
thev  are  weaixins  with  which  to  hliKkly 
opixments;  tags  anil  slogans  to  be  util¬ 
ized  in  |X)litical  publicity.  It  is  hard  and 
|x*rhaps  impossible  to  say  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  the  result  of  planned  demo- 


gogy  and  to  what  extent  he  is  himself 
caught  up  in  the  fetishnistic  coils  of  the 
ad-man’s  rhetoric.’’^ 

I’or  the  teacher  of  communication, 
for  the  educator  in  any  field,  and  for 
the  citizen  there  must  be  a  search  for 
safeguards  of  the  freedoms  that  wc  have 
come  so  near  to  losing.  Dr.  Karl  Wall¬ 
ace,  former  president  of  the  Speech  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  is  one  individual 
who  has  rigorously  instituted  such  a 
search  and  has  suggesteil  a  direction 
which  we  might  well  consider.  In  an 
article  entitled,  "An  F.thical  Basis  for 
Communication,’’*  Dr.  Wallace  wrote, 
“We  look  for  the  ethical  basis  of  com¬ 
munication  in  the  ideals  of  our  own 
political  society.  That  society,  for  all 
its  manifest  defects,  is  still  a  free  and 
demcxrratic  society.  If  we  can  clearly 
state  the  essential  values  of  demcxracy, 
we  can  then  suggest  an  ethic  of  com¬ 
munication  and  the  ethics  of  the  teacher 
of  speech.’’  Wallace  lists  the  following 
four  "moralities,”  as  a  guide  to  ethical 
communication:  1.  I'he  duty  «)f  search 
and  inquiry.  2.  Allegiance  to  accuracy, 
fairness  and  justice  in  the  selection  and 
the  treatment  of  ideas.  3.  llie  willing¬ 
ness  to  suhinit  private  motivations  to 
public  scrutiny,  and  4.  Toleration  of 
dissent. 

Dr.  Wallace  recommends  a  ix)tent 
prescription  for  those  of  us  who  would 
accept  it  anti  earnestly  make  an  elfort 
to  follow  it.  All  that  he  says  implies 
that  the  individual  must  have  a  great 
amount  of  confidence  and  trust  in  his 
fellow  hc'ings  and  in  the  deiiKxratic 
prtK'ess  within  which  we  are  o|X‘rating. 
It  implies  further  that  the  individual 
must  |x)ssess  considerable  maturity  of 
judgment,  |K-rst)nal  security,  and  integ¬ 
rity.  The  fearful,  weak,  distrustful,  in- 
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dividual  is  no  more  likely  to  follow  this 
prescription  than  is  the  dema^oKuc. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  the  weak  or  the 
unprincipled  that  will  not  follow  Dr. 
Wallace’s  prescription.  We  sometimes 
have  seen  educated,  well-intentioned, 
confident  individuals  lack  the  skill  and 
trainiiiK  to  communicate  in  a  responsi¬ 
ble  manner.  We  have  seen  individuals 
s<»metimes  unwilling  hut  more  often 
unable  to  reconni/e  irresponsible  verbal- 
i/atif)n  used  by  themselves  or  others. 
l‘'ortunately  there  has  been  a  bedated 
reali/atit)n  of  this  situation,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  the  recent  widespread  at¬ 
tention  to  the  total  prcKess  of  responsible 
communication.  Out  of  our  efforts  to 
revise*  our  thinkin^  and  our  meth(Kls  in 
the  teaching  aiul  practicing  of  com¬ 
munication  skills,  it  seems  possible  to 
list  some  preliminary  "ground  rules"  for 
res|)onsible  and  ethical  communication. 
'I'lu-se  may  be  listetl  as  follows; 

1.  ihi‘  iiulivnlual  communicator  should 
possess  sufficient  competeuee  in  the  un- 
dcrstaudiuf>  of  the  nature  of  laufiuage 
to  ((mimuuicate  as  a  free  man.  This 
involves  the  development  of  skill  in  the 
use  (jf  lan^uaKe,  of  accurate  concepts 
with  res|x*ct  to  the  potentialities  and  the 
ilan^ers  of  laiiKuaKe,  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  lan^ua^e  functions  in  the 
pnK'css  of  human  relations. 

2.  I  he  individual  should  he  adjusted 
personally  to  the  demands  of  respon¬ 
sible  anntn unication  in  a  free  society. 
’Ibis  reijuirement  presup|x)ses,  as  we 
have  indicated  above,  that  the  individual 
p«issess  maturitv,  confidence,  judgment, 
integritv,  a  basic  concern  for  other  hu¬ 
man  Ix'inRs  and  for  society  in  general. 

The  speaker  and  the  listener  must  he 
able  and  uillinf>  to  identify  themselves 
accurately  and  honestly  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tradition.  'Iliis  implies  a  trust  of 


the  democratic  process,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  democratic  tradition  and  its 
responsibilities. 

4.  teachers,  we  must  he  responsible 
for  living  up  to  and  teaching  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  controi'ersy ,  not  for  the 
sake  of  controi’ersy,  hut  for  the  sake  of 
ultimate  unity.  This  is  no  easy  task. 
Controversy  of  any  sort  upsets  the  in¬ 
secure,  the  weak  and  the  domineering, 
and  controversy  will  be  used  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  gain  power.  7  he  mature,  respon¬ 
sible  |x*rson  will  invite  examination  of 
his  statements  and  his  motives,  when 
they  are  of  a  controversial  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  ultimate  understanding  and 
unity. 

5.  IW  must  teach  that  it  is  highly  un¬ 
ethical,  when  seeking  solutions  through 
group  effort,  to  refuse  to  discuss  or  to 
take  action  which  blocks  discussion. 
This  suggests  again  that  we  must  have 
confidence  in  the  pnxess  and  in  the 
|x*ople  engaged  in  making  the  process 
work.  Discussion  can  be  bhxked  through 
unethical  or  evil  design,  but  discussion 
also  can  be  blocked  just  as  effectively 
by  unskilled,  insecure,  weak  individuals. 

6.  We  must  realize  and  teach  that  the 
end  does  not  justify  the  means  —  no 
matter  if  the  means  seems  to  he  freedom 
itself,  riie  res|X)nsibility  that  freedom 
<»f  speech  places  iijxin  us  demands  that 
we  trust  the  pnxesses  of  ilenKxracy  and 
that  we  use  the  means  of  democracy,  for 
if  we  do  not,  we  have  lost  not  only  free 
s|x*ech  but  ileiiKxracy  itself." 

At  this  point  it  seems  |X‘rtinent  to  ask 
ourselves  if  perhaps  some  of  the  recent 
serious  threats  to  our  demixrratic  insti¬ 
tutions  may  he  due  to  some  failure  on 
the  part  of  those  of  us  who  teach  com¬ 
munication.  Can  we  hope  to  effect  the 
future  by  what  we  teach?  Is  the  teach- 
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ing  and  practicing  of  such  standards  of 
responsible  communication,  as  outlined 
alx)ve,  within  the  realm  of  possibility? 
If  they  are  not,  and  if  we  cannot  in¬ 
fluence  the  future  must  we  admit  that 
perhaps  our  basic  freedoms  are  already 
lost?  Or  has  the  tide  turned  once  again 
and  iH’rhaps  we  have  won  another 
chance? 

These,  then  are  the  (juestions  we 
must  seek  to  answer  as  we  l(x>k  into  this 


old  problem  of  res|X)nsihility  in  com¬ 
munication  in  a  new  light  and  under 
new  circumstances.  To  return  to  Dr. 
Morley’s  question,  quoted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  pa|X‘r,  “Is  there  not  here  a 
great  opportunity  for  service  by  a  pro¬ 
fession  such  as  ours?”  Certainly  our  an¬ 
swer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Ours 
is  the  problem  of  finding  the  means  and 
the  understanding  to  render  this  ser¬ 
vice. 
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Silent  Factors  in  the  Classroom 


By  UAVOOD  MU  BRAY 
Director  of  School  of  Speech 
University  of  Denver 


tt  'V  T  WR  st*e  tiirouKh  the  ^lass 
darkly.” 

I'he  article, 

refers  to  the  student  in  our  classnxmis. 
riiat  which  k<k‘s  on  witliin  him  silently 
is  a  dim  reilection,  indeed,  of  the  most 
im|N)rtant  factors  whiih  we  must  im¬ 
prove,  if  our  work  is  not  to  remain  su- 
|H‘riicial.  In  order  to  improve  communi¬ 
cation  and  verhali/iiiK  in  their  students 
teachers  must  deal  with  dee|K-r  inner, 
invisible,  inaudible  and  unverhali/ed 
levels  in  their  students  and  within  them- 
scdves.  I'he  theme  here  is  that  the  jk)- 
tential  of  students  may  bc‘st  Ik'  achieved 
by  tap|>inK  the  reserves  of  |iower  for 
their  own  improcement  w'ithin  the  class 
itsc-lf.  With  the  outline  ni'en  here  of 
the  nature  of  these  silent  behaviors  it  is 
ho|H‘d  that  teachers  of  s|K*ech  and  com¬ 
munication  subjects  will  he  enabled  to 
build  some  new  methods  on  their  own. 
I  he  explanation  bears  ecpially,  |X‘rhaps, 
u|Mm  the  problems  of  clinicians  in  a 
varietv  of  lan^uaKe  dis<»rders. 

I'ven  a  sim|de  messaRe  reipiires  some 
silent  talking  to  ourselves.  The  sender 
talks  to  himself  as  he  formulates  his 
inessaRe.  Me  talks  alxtiit  his  subject,  his 
reieivers,  and  alv)ut  himself.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  also  talks  to  himself  about  this 
subject,  his  sender,  the  others  who  are 
listeniiiR  with  him,  and  alxiut  himsedf. 
In  talkiiiR  alxuit  themselves  lx)th  sender 
and  receiver  sometimes  talk  alxiut  their 
talkiiiR,  their  sendiiiR,  and  their  receiv- 
iiiR.  riie  elfectiveness  of  the  messaRe 


cannot  rise  above  the  sort  of  silent  talk¬ 
ing  which  is  done.  Countless  communi¬ 
cation  and  learning  difficulties  originate 
in  these  complex  semantic  reactions  and 
countless  casualties  in  human  relations 
ensue. 

Whether  we  pay  them  much  atten¬ 
tion,  these  fx'haviors  nevertheless  are 
there;  we  ignore  them  at  the  peril  of 
our  effectiveness  as  teachers;  we  may 
utilize  them  to  release  the  latent  powers 
of  students  to  improve  themselves.  In 
doing  this  latter  we  will  he  improving 
the  communication  among  the  memlx-rs 
of  the  class  and  the  teacher.  In  doing 
this  we  are  bringing  out  the  laboratory 
material  closest  at  hand  which  is  basic 
in  all  communication  particularly  in 
such  subjects  as  public  speaking,  oral 
reading,  dramatics,  interpersonal  com¬ 
munication,  spc‘cch  correction,  and  writ¬ 
ing.  When  students  become  aware  of 
some  of  their  silent  bcdiaviors  in  respect 
to  each  other  and  the  instructor,  with 
warmer  two-way  communication,  the 
experience  and  skill  of  each  becomes 
absorixtl  by  all  with  the  benefits  which 
accrue  when  ade<|uate  communication 
is  established. 

There  appe-ars  to  be  at  least  fifteen 
silent  factors  at  work  w'hich  may  affect 
the  appropriateness  of  a  message.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  complexi¬ 
ties  at  w’ork,  more  or  less,  with  everv 
message  before  it  is  formulated  by  a 
sender  and  received  by  an  auditor. 

First,  there  is  u  hat  the  spc'aker  might 
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talk  about,  and  this  is  different  from, 

Second,  that  which  the  speaker  ktiows 
alxmt  this  what,  and  this  is  different 
from, 

Iliird,  that  which  the  speaker  thinks 
about  his  knowing  about  this  what, 
which  is  different  from, 

f  ourth,  that  which  the  s|K*aker  thinks 
about  his  knott  ing  concerning  the  u  hat 
he  talks  alx)ut. 

rhe  what  people  talk  alx)ut  consists 
of  two  things.  Ihere  are  the  things  go¬ 
ing  on  outside  each  |x*rson’s  skin  and 
there  arc  the  things  going  on  silently 
inside;  more  specifically,  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Much  trouble  en¬ 
sues  when  the  communicator  isn’t  aware 
of  the  diversity  of  what  g(K*s  on  within 
and  among  the  other  piTsons.  Hut  eijual 
trouble  ensues  Ixcause  he  assumes  that 
what  is  going  on  inside  other  persons 
is  the  same  as  what  is  going  on  inside 
him.  He  ignores,  remains  vague,  or  mis- 
evaluates  in  respect  to: 

Fifth,  there  is  that  which  the  auditor 
knows  about  what  the  Sjxaker  talks 
alxHjt,  and  this  is  different  from  what 
the  s|x‘aker  knows  about  it. 

Sixth,  there  is  that  which  the  auditor 
thinks  alxiut  his  own  knowing  and 
thinking  alxuit  what  the  S|X'aker  is  talk¬ 
ing  aixiut  and. 

Seventh,  there  is  that  which  each 
auditor  thinks  about  the  knowing  of  the 
s|xaker  concerning  what  is  Ix-ing  talk¬ 
ed  alxuit,  and  what  the  speaker  knows 
about  the  knowing  of  the  auditor. 

I.ighth,  there  is  that  which  each  audi¬ 
tor  thinks  each  other  auditor  knmi  s  and 
thinks  about  the  what  and  the  speaker. 

Ninth,  for  very  |xrceptive  auditors, 
there  is  the  thinking  he  dix's  about  his 
own  thinking  on  these  matters. 

For  the  teaching  of  communication 
another  set  of  silent  factors  comes  into 


play  which  add  further  complexity. 
These  factors  pertain  to  the  thinking 
the  communicator  does  about  himself 
as  a  communicator.  His  performance 
and  progress  may  Ix'  determined  by  such 
as  the  following: 

Tenth,  the  actual  profieiency  in 
sjX'ech  which  the  speaker  has  to  deal 
with  a  particular  what  (subject.)  This 
is  different  from, 

Fleventh,  that  profteieney  which  he 
thinks  he  has  for  this  subject  or  for  a 
particular  as|X‘ct  of  s|x*cch. 

Twelfth,  that  which  he  thinks  the 
auditor  or  the  teacher  thinks  alxuit  his 
proficiency  either  with  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  or  a  particular  asjx'ct  of  speech. 

Thirteenth,  that  which  he  thinks  the 
teacher  thinks  alxuit  the  other  students 
and, 

l-ourteenth,  that  which  he  thinks 
they  think  alxuit  the  teacher,  and 

I'ifteenth,  for  very  perceptive  and  ma¬ 
ture  teachers,  there  is  the  thinking 
which  they  do  alxuit  their  own  thinking 
alxuit  themselves  in  res|x‘ct  to  all  of  the 
alxive  factors. 

The  communication  and  learning  |)ro- 
cess  seems  to  improve  with  the  increase 
of  jx-rceptiveness  and  maturity  of  the 
students  as  teachers  |>rogressively  lx‘- 
come  aware  of  and  succeed  in  dealing 
with  more  and  more  of  the  alxive  fac¬ 
tors. 

Some  teachers  protest  that  this  is  all 
ridiculous;  that  they  are  not  mind  read¬ 
ers;  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  teacher  to  deal  with  these  matters. 
Some  psychologists  may  |xrhaps  agree 
rightfully  with  them. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  which  go  on  in  the  prixess  of 
communication,  and  they  seem  variously 
to  underly  every  assignment  and  |x*r- 
formance.  Communicators  may  lx-  sue- 
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cessful  occasionally  without  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  more  than  the  first  two.  Yet 
even  professional  speakers  and  writers 
are  very  limited  in  the  themes  and  oc¬ 
casions  in  which  their  efforts  have  pre- 
dii  lability.  Many  “succeed”  by  accident 
with  a  single  prtxluction  and  fail  there¬ 
after  because  of  changes  which  have 
come  al)out  in  their  subjects,  their  audi¬ 
tors,  and  themselves  which  they  left  out 
of  consideration. 

Many  teachers  are  already  perceptive 
and  mature  in  the  management  of  many 
of  these  silent  factors  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  These  teachers  have  established 
warm  two-way  communication  with  their 
students  and  they  encourage  the  same 
two-way  communication  among  all  the 
memiKTs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help 
the  students  help  each  f)lher.  Sometimes 
they  release  a  prcnligious  amount  of 
work  from  their  groups.  I’o  do  this  the 
teacher  is  a  most  proficient  listener  him¬ 
self  and  he  improves  the  listening  abil¬ 
ity  of  his  students  to  each  other  at  every 
available  opportunity.  He  teaches  them 
how  to  ask  (|uestions  to  bring  out  infor¬ 
mation  frrmi  the  silent  levels;  he  brings 
the  silent  thinking  into  light  to  enable  it 
to  Ik*  evaluated.  No  formula-bound  nor 
rigid  authoritarian  w’ill  he  able  to  bring 
this  about.  A  constant  ingenuity  and 
Hexihility,  with  a  freedom  from  harass¬ 
ment  in  res|X‘ct  to  his  own  problems  is 
necessary  if  the  teacher  is  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  his  class. 

Cxmrses  in  public  s|x*aking,  discus¬ 
sion,  oral  interpretation,  dramatics,  so- 
cimlrama,  and  interpersonal  communi¬ 
cation  provide  most  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  development  in  these  directions. 
The  spet*th  classr(H)m  is  a  place  where 
the  silent  factors  may  he  verhali/ed 
without  damage.  The  students  and  their 
teacher  provide  an  ideal  lah«)ratnr\’  not 


only  for  understanding  and  improving 
the  communication  processes  hut  for 
training  in  their  human  relations.  Al¬ 
though  the  human  relations  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  l(X)ked  upon  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  the  speech  training,  the  speech 
making,  oral  reading,  and  dramatics 
benefit  most  directly  in  this  setting. 

The  silent-semantic  factors  may  occur 
at  any  of  the  fifteen  points  outlined 
above.  Some  of  these  liehaviors  may  be 
observed  by  the  teacher.  Silent  and  in¬ 
visible  assumptions  become  evident  with 
the  impulsiveness  of  statement,  with  the 
over  or  under  verbali/.ation  which  may 
(Kcur,  with  indications  of  extreme  like 
and  dislike,  with  the  resistances  where¬ 
by  be  undertakes  research  on  his  sub¬ 
ject,  with  the  strained  tone  and  inflex¬ 
ibility  of  voice,  posture,  stance,  and  de¬ 
livery,  with  the  amount  and  sort  of 
stagefright,  with  the  excuses  he  makes, 
with  the  questions  asked.  To  interpret 
these  behaviors  requires  sharp  observa¬ 
tion  indeed,  and  the  most  careful  check¬ 
ing  by  the  teacher  of  his  own  inferences. 
These  and  other  clues  come  out  as  two- 
way  communication  is  established. 

Most  teachers  who  have  attempted  to 
inlrmluce  general  semantics  directly  as 
a  part  of  their  courses  have  run  into 
some  startling  difficulties.  The  surest 
way  to  defeat  is  to  present  general  se¬ 
mantics  directly  to  the  class  because 
“they  need  it.”  The  teacher  will  find 
many  opportunities  to  introduce  this 
work  and  follow  it  through  if  he  waits 
until  difficulty  arises  with  the  regular 
work.  This  will  come  when  a  student 
seems  to  be  in  a  quandry,  or  is  in  the 
midst  of  some  misunderstanding  or  con¬ 
fusion,  or  when  he  asks  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  his  reading,  or  otherwise  feels 
the  need  for  help.  The  problems  which 
students  have  in  their  own  communica- 
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tion  with  each  other  provide  many  oc¬ 
casions  for  study  and  analysis  of  com¬ 
munication  breakdowns  and  harriers. 

When  these  occasions  arise  the  tea¬ 
cher  may  be^in  to  help  the  students 
discover  the  silent  assumptions  and  fac¬ 
tors  which  make  for  the  communication 
breakdown  or  confusion.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  breakdown  occurs  because  of  iK)or 
listening  and  failure  to  carry  on  two- 
way  communication.  The  nature  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  necessity  for  "con¬ 
sciousness  of  abstracting,”  for  a  “non- 
allness,"  "non-identilication”  attitude; 
"self-rellexiveness,”  for  a  rigorous  check¬ 
ing  of  words  and  language  structure  to 
their  facts,  for  the  "use  of  extensional 
devices,”  for  "proper  evaluation,”  should 
be  carried  no  further  than  the  class  is 
able  to  absorb  these  potent  formulations. 
I'or  a  g(KKl  many  students  the  change 
from  an  "orientation”  ami  emphasis  up¬ 
on  words  and  definition  to  an  orienta¬ 
tion  u|M)n  their  "fact-territories”  comes 
hard.  The  ability  to  "see  relations,”  pro¬ 
cess  and  change,  upon  which  sponta¬ 
neity  and  creativity  is  bas<-d  does  not 
come  easy.  Neither  tl(K*s  the  coveted 
"delayed  reactions,”  which  may  be 
achieved  as  the  student  ceases  to  react 
to  symbols  as  if  they  were  signals.  In 
these  respects  the  most  fluent  and  often 
over-verbali/ed  students  appear  the  most 
difficult.  They  may  discuss  general  se¬ 
mantics  glibly  and  yet  not  with  im¬ 
proved  two-way  communication  them¬ 
selves. 

The  terminology  of  general  semantics 
may  in  itself  hlmk  an  understanding  of 
these  methods  unless  introduced  spar¬ 
ingly  and  with  the  utmost  of  care.  Al¬ 
fred  Korzybski  in  this  respect  pointed 
out  that  there  can  be  no  science  with¬ 
out  a  terminology  which  is  "exact”  in 
its  connotations.  Some  teachers  of  Eng¬ 


lish  and  Speech  tend  to  have  semantic- 
disorders  such  at  "allness”  with  any 
strange  or  polysyllabic  words.  In  this 
they  overlook  that  many  of  our  "simple 
Anglo-Saxon  words”  are  most  slippery 
and  pregnant  of  misunderstanding.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  he  warned  nut  to  use  Kur- 
zybski’s  terminology  with  other  faculty 
members  or  persons  who  have  not  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
general  semantics.  Perhaps,  there  is  no 
better  exercise  than  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  "identification,”  "indexing,”  "dat¬ 
ing,”  "etc.,”  "multi-ordinality,”  in 
"simple”  nun-technical  terms. 

There  are  several  ailditional  ways  in 
which  the  students  may  be  induced  to 
teach  general  semantics  to  each  other. 
They  may  report  from  their  "human  re¬ 
lations”  diaries  which  may  lx*  carried  fur 
their  contacts  for  several  days.  I’hey 
may  lx*  assigned  in  discussion  panels  to 
specific  materials  in  the  h(M)ks  of  Wen¬ 
dell  Johnson,  Irving  I,ee,  S.  I.  Ilaya- 
kawa.  (Kor/.ybski’s  Science  and  Sanity 
should  usually  he  reserved  for  unusu¬ 
ally  perceptive  and  mature  persons). 
They  may  apply  general  semantics  to 
the  "problems  of  communication”  which 
they  may  bring  in  from  great  novels, 
biographies,  and  other  literature  includ¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  our  statesmen  and 
speaking  of  the"demag(»gues.”  Fhey  may 
role-play  these  situations  and  apply  gen¬ 
eral  semantics  in  a  second  role-playing. 

Methcxls  from  group  dynamics  may 
be  exceedingly  valuable  —  both  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  general  semantics  into  better 
use  and  in  giving  communication  prac¬ 
tice.  With  the  proper  criteria  specified 
students  may  be  assigned  as  observers 
and  reporters  of  what  is  being  done  in 
their  sub  groups  and  the  class  as  a 
whole.  Students  may  assign  themselves 
in  the  different  roles  of  their  "sotio- 
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dramas,"  and  may  be  rotated  into  va-  riers  cease  to  exist  and  the  class  tends 

rious  sub-groups  and  committees  to  work  to  solve  many  of  its  own  problems, 

witli  the  teacher.  There  are  many  other  respects  in  which 

I  here  may  lx*  a  “steering  committee,"  the  class  may  come  to  improve  its  or- 

"a  committee  for  observing,"  and  “eval-  gani/ation  and  functioning  to  release 

ualion  lommittee."  For  their  “projects"  the  latent  priKluctivity  there, 

students  may  work  in  “picture-making,"  The  most  difficult  environment  with 
“s(K i(Klrama, "and “forum"  groups.  Tliere  which  we  have  to  cope  is  both  silent 
may  lx- written  “feedbacks,"  (some  sign-  and  invisible.  The  semantic  environ¬ 
ed  others  not  signed)  for  all  the  stu-  ment  carried  in  our  heads  Ix’comes  par- 

dents  tr)  si*e.  Feedback  pnxedures  per-  tially  accessible  and  under  control  as 

mit  criticism  of  the  course  and  the  in-  warm  two-way  communication  develops, 

structor  t»)  lx*  read  by  all  in  the  class.  Only  partially  do  these  inner  matters  be- 

If  the  instructor  can  “take  it"  the  stu-  come  apparent  through  language  and 

dents  will  fre(|uently  “take  care  of’  in-  speech.  Since  our  communicating  can 

appropriate  criticism.  Where  the  stu-  scarcely  rise  above  that  from  which  it 
dents  see  the  “semantic  disorders"  in  is  an  abstracting  the  improvement  of 
the  way  in  which  to  talk  aliout  them-  the  silent  levels  are  im|x)rtant  for  the 
selves  and  the  course*,  many  silent  bar-  improvement  of  communication. 
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speech,  A  Fundamental 

Ry  HOY  C.  McCALL 

Presidetit,  Modesto,  California  junior  Colleyje 

THOSF.  of  us  responsible  for  the  main  avenue  through  which  man  makes 
over-all  pattern  of  education  ask  contact  with  other  men,  is  the  ilistinct- 
ourselves  continually  what  is  ive  feature  which  sets  man  apart  from 
fundamental  and  what  is  not.  One  may  other  creatures  anti  accounts  for  his 
be^in  with  Benjamin  Franklin’s  asser-  [tower  to  build  what  we  call  civilization, 
tion  that  one  ou^ht  to  learn  “everything  First-hand  experience  with  the  deaf  or 
useful  anti  everything  ornamental.”  But  speechless  makes  one  keenly  aware  not 
a  brief  seconti  thought  reminds  us  of  only  of  the  isolation  hut  of  the  barren- 
what  he  also  recognized,  namely,  that  ness  of  the  life  which  cannot  comnuini- 
since  no  [terson  can  learn  everything  cate  with  other  lives  throu[{h  the  warm 
useful  or  ornamental,  he  must  ch(K»se  anti  vibrant  meilium  of  sju’eth.  Defec- 
those  things  of  greatest  practical  anti  cul-  tive  s|u-et  h  tjuickly  raises  critical  (|ues- 
tural  value — most  useful  anil  ornament-  tions  in  the  minti  of  the  [htsoii  who 
al  —  for  himself.  Likewise,  so  must  in-  hears  it  from  either  child  or  ailult.  In 
stitutions  of  tlilferent  levels  anti  tv|H‘s  short,  normal  s|H*ech  is  the  sine  qua  non 
exercise  some  choice  in  their  acailemic  or  normality,  the  essential  ingredient  of 
olferinns  as  well  as  in  their  emphasis,  wholeness,  the  preret|uisite  to  satisfac- 
'Muis  we  invariably  work  rounti  to  the  tory  relations  with  others, 
conclusion  that  some  thinss  are  more  Seconilly,  as  normal  s|u>eth  anti  hear- 
desirahle  [»enerally  or  specifically  than  jng  are  crucial  to  normal  adjustment,  so 
others.  su|H'rior  sfioken  communication  is  es- 

Fhe  (|uestion  [losetl  here  is  w^iether  sential  to  su|H‘rior  ailjustment.  True, 
tieveltipment  of  facility  anil  accuracy  in  John  I)(»e  may  be  "successful”  in  certain 
the  various  forms  of  s|>oken  communi-  yvalks  of  life  yvith  only  averam*  or  even 
cation  is  funilamental,  at  least  more  inferior  speech.  But  to  1h*  sutcessful  in 
“funtlamental”  than  is  generally  pre-  the  total  scope  of  citizenship  and  the 
Slimed,  anti  therefore  deserving  of  a  full  realization  of  one’s  personal  jviten- 
more  soliti  place  in  the  curriculum  than  tial,  s|K*eth  |H*rformante  commensurate 
it  is  usually  accortled.  As  one  yvho  has  yvith  one’s  intelligence  is  imjyortant. 
Iiatl  fxith  the  yvorm’s-eye  and  the  bird’s-  More  and  more  I  find  myself  measuring; 
eye  vieyv  til  speech  in  the  educational  jx-ople  bv  the  yvav  they  s|H‘ak,  judttin^ 
process  anti  as  a  function  of  civilized  their  intelli[»ence,  their  education,  their 
man,  I  have  become  acutely  conscious  of  past  environment  hv  their  vcKahiilarv, 
certain  values  conseijuent  to  speaking  their  grammar,  the  rhetoric  of  their  sen- 
antl  listi  ninK  proficient  v  yvhicli  it  seems  tences,  the  general  toherence  and  ar- 
to  me  retjuire  them  to  be  placed  in  the  tistrv  tif  their  remarks.  I  his  I  finti  lily- 
category  of  fundamental.  st-lf  tloin>»  at  first,  tjiiite  unconsciously, 

I  he  first  of  these  the  psychologist  then  yvith  a  peculiarlv  philosophic  in- 
yvoultl  mime  adjustment  value.  Fxpress  terest  in  why  I  tio  it  and  how  reliable 
eti  in  lay  terms,  it  means  that  the  ahil-  niy  measure  is.  I  am  more  and  more 
ity  to  speak  anti  receive  speech  is  the  convincetl  that  my  measure  Is  remark- 
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ably  (lepi'ndable,  and  incTcasin^ly  cer¬ 
tain  that  speech  is  tbe  scale  upon  whicb 
ptMiple  K^'nerally  measure  each  other  far 
more  often  and  more  conclusively  than 
they  are  hy  any  means  aware.  If  this  he 
so,  it  is  axiomatic  that  speech  is  an  in- 
dis|K'nsahle  factor  in  social  adjustment 
and  |H-rsonal  success. 

I'hirdly,  because  s|)eeeh  is  so  inex¬ 
tricably  woven  int(j  iKith  intellect  and 
emotion,  it  Ix-vomes  th(‘  key  to  attitudes. 
Not  only  d«)es  speech  readily  reveal  the 
attitude  of  the  s|K-aker,  but  the  very 
pnK-ess  of  spc'akin^  and  of  receiving 
speech  creates  and  establishes  both  ile- 
sirahle  and  undesirable  attitudes.  If  it 
he  true,  as  more  and  more  educators 
are  now  saying,  that  attitudes  and  char¬ 
acter  arc  the  most  imixjrtant  pnnlucts 
of  education,  then  it  is  also  true  that  the 
s|X)ken  word  is  the  most  important  in¬ 
strument  of  education. 

The  fact  that  speech,  g(XKl,  bad,  or 
mcdicK-re,  develops  seemingly  spontan¬ 
eously  in  almost  all  persons  misleads  us 
as  to  its  im|x)rtance  in  cither  adjust¬ 
ment  processes  or  education.  Not  until 
we  have  studied  aberrant  speech,  can  we 
appreciate  that  distorted  speech  can  de¬ 
velop  a  distorted  personality,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  that  a  disjointed  personality  can 
give  rise  to  severe  speech  disturbance. 
For  example,  it  is  now  quite  finnly  es¬ 
tablished  that  emotional  conflicts  and 
insecurity,  not  organic  disbalances, 
cause  stuttering.  Certainly  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  attitudes  toward 
learning  as  well  as  attitudes  derived 
fr<mi  learning  are  closelv  hound  up  with 
the  speech  pnK'css,  and  that  speech  in 
all  its  phases  ought  to  get  more  attention 
fnan  administrators  than  it  presently  re¬ 
ceives. 

lT>urthlv,  speech  deserves  study  as  an 
avenue  of  all  other  learning.  Perhaps  at 
this  point  we  should  use  the  term  lan¬ 


guage,  for  certainly  writing  plays  an  im¬ 
mense  part  in  the  transmission  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  wisdom.  Possibly  it  is  not  un¬ 
fair  to  think  of  speech  as  primary,  and 
of  writing  as  secondary,  if  not  in  import¬ 
ance,  certainly  in  sequence;  for  language 
first  develops  in  speech  form,  and  then 
is  re-learned  in  reading  atid  writing. 
In  terms  of  quantity,  the  average  person 
s|X‘aks  50,000  words  per  day,  and 
writes  no  more  than  fifty;  he  alsf)  hears 
at  least  50,000  words  daily  and  reads, 
at  best,  no  more  than  5,000.  Hius  even 
though  print  assumes  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  lives,  ours  is  still  a  talking 
and  listening  world.  Telephones,  service 
clubs,  radio,  and  TV  are  rapidly  making 
it  even  more  so.  A  shrinking  globe, 
which  brings  myriads  of  people  pre¬ 
viously  somewhat  insulated  from  each 
other  suddenly  elbow  to  ellx)W  enhances 
our  awareness  of  and  the  im|x)rtance  of 
effective  communication  whether  in 
speech  or  writing,  Fnglish  or  Urdu.  His¬ 
torians  are  writing  on  the  one  hand  that 
history  is  a  record  of  mistakes  from 
which  mankind  seemingly  has  failed  to 
profit,  and  on  the  other  that  most  of  the 
errors  of  history  have  really  been  only 
failures  in  communication.  Fducators 
arc  conscious  that  their  essential  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  transmit  the  accumulated  wis¬ 
dom  of  mankind  to  the  mind  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  of  this  generation,  hut  are  also 
painfully  aware  that  all  the  resources  of 
language  are  not  adequate  to  even  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  task.  If  it  may  be  presumed 
that  our  failure  to  achieve  the  g(xxl  life 
is  basically  a  failure  to  communicate  hu¬ 
manity’s  ideas  and  ideals  to  each  new 
generation,  then  it  may  fairly  be  infer¬ 
red  that  if  current  civilization  dixs  not 
survive  the  atomic  era  it  will  be  because 
we  emphasized  the  science  of  physics 
and  neglected  the  art  and  science  of 
communication.  The  ancient  Trivium 
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of  grainniar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  was,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  science  of  numbers,  the 
sum  of  educational  effort  of  the  ancient 
world.  Its  aim  was  to  o{X'n  the  avenues 
to  wisdom,  not  to  glut  inadequate  chan¬ 
nels  with  a  surplus  of  limited  kinds  of 
knowledge.  Mmlern  s<K'iety's  dilemma 
ap|X‘ars  to  be  this  surplus  of  wisdom 
ami  a  scarcity  of  effective  means  of  con¬ 
veying  it  to  the  people  who  so  desjX'r- 
ately  need  it  to  live  by.  lletjuired  courses 
in  writing  are  not  enough.  Because  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  a  natural  part  of  the  young 
person’s  world  of  work  and  play,  as 
speech  is,  hut  must  he  painstakingly 
learned,  it  bexomes  in  his  mind  a  kind 
of  artificial  vestment  to  be  tailored  to 
suit  the  etjually  vague  cloak  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  forced  upon  him  in  a  pris¬ 
on  called  a  schiMil.  Years  of  writing 
"themes”  in  which  he  has  neither  any¬ 
thing  to  say  nor  any  desire  to  say  it  in 
writing  inures  him  to  the  written  form 
of  communication,  however  badly  his 
elders  tell  him  he  needs  it,  or  however 
badly  he  knows  he  cloc‘s  it. 

Unfortunately  the  ekxutionists  did 
damage  to  speech  instruction  which  can 
never  be  wholly  repaired.  Their  artifi¬ 
cial  and  su|xrficial  meth(Kls  are  still  imi¬ 
tated  by  untrained  teachers,  and  their 
ludicrous  results  have  so  offended  people 
of  g(MKl  taste,  that  it  is  difficult  for  edu¬ 
cators  and  people  generally  to  realize  the 
about-face  whicb  has  (xcurred  in  the 
teaching  of  oral  communication  during 
recent  years.  In  the  hands  of  a  well 
trained  instructor,  the  bc'ginning  course 
is  certain  to  place  the  major  emphasis 
on  the  message,  its  content  and  form, 
analysis  and  synthesis,  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  listener,  and  psychological 
factors  of  communication.  Delivery  is 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  re¬ 
leasing  the  speaker’s  natural  potentials 


and  preserving  of  his  individuality  and 
enhancing  his  personality.  In  dramatics 
and  radio-'FV,  true,  more  attention  must 
be  given  early  to  voice  and  physical  ac¬ 
tion.  liven  here,  however,  emphasis  is 
u{H)n  avoidance  of  stereotypes,  and, 
therefore,  u|)on  understanding  what  is  to 
be  conveyed  before  trying  to  convey  it. 
I'urthermore,  increased  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  developing  gtMxl  consumers 
of  cinema,  TV^  and  radio  rather  than 
only  gcMxl  performers,  an  imiv)rtant  re¬ 
form  in  at  least  this  area  of  mass  com¬ 
munication. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  great  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  recently  in  our 
understanding  of  differences  in  reading 
skill  and  what  causes  them.  I'he  fact 
that  we  begin  life  in  a  world  of  spr)ken 
words,  the  deciphering  of  which  is  so 
vital  to  our  comfort  and  to  our  remain¬ 
ing  alive,  makes  us  much  better  at  in¬ 
terpreting  sound  symbols  through  our 
ears  than  at  decoding  printed  symbols 
through  our  eyes.  But  reading  clinics 
are  successfully  discovering  and  correct¬ 
ing  cases  in  which  reading  rate  and  com¬ 
prehension  are  below  the  individual’s 
|X)tential.  Given  reasonable  sup|K)rt, 
reading  s|xcialists  will  b<K)st  America’s 
reading  level  considerably  witbin  the 
next  decade. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  our  heads 
out  of  the  sand  and  to  inaugurate  an 
approach  to  spoken  and  written  com¬ 
munication  which  is  realistic  in  terms  of 
the  cruciality  of  communication  in  the 
mmlern  scene  and  the  attitudes  of  young 
people  toward  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing.  No  subjects  have  been  so  badly 
taugbt  as  speech  and  writing;  no  sub¬ 
jects  so  badly  need  to  be  taught  in  order 
that  civilization  may  catch  up  with 
science,  that  man’s  humanity  may  keep 
pace  with  his  ingenuity. 


The  Means-Ends  Relationship 

in  Speech  Education 

|{>  HOY  I  VAN  JOHNSON 
liesearch  Consultant  in  Vtlncation 
I  he  L’nircrsity  of  l-Unitla 


rjA  hi;  ASSLIMHIION  that  iduca- 
tion  ttnlay  inean!>  prolicietit  liv¬ 
ing  toiiiorrow  is  ()|H'n  to  two 
al)iiM‘s  in  practice,  l  irst,  the  content  of 
education  is  often  l(K)s<‘ly  related,  if  at 
all,  to  actual  future  needs;  and  second, 
emphasis  on  remote  ends,  no  matter 
how  well  valitlated  hy  analysis  of  adult 
activities,  is  a  weak  lure  to  student 
effort  in  tcimparison  with  immediate  in¬ 
terests  anil  drives.  Many  erstwhile  col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  “KoiiiK  hack  to  school" 
in  ni^ht  classi's  and  extension  courses 
iK-causc*  only  now  have  their  needs  and 
res|)onsihilities  as  ailults  Imtii  actuali/ed 
in  their  own  ex|H-rience.  I  he  ne^lecteil 
remote  has  Ix'come  the  crucial  immeiliate. 
riiis  "return  to  colle>>e”  is  evident  that 
the  hlythe  assumption  that  education 
"educates  for  living”  is  a  tenuous  article 
of  faith.  The  correction  lies  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  (»f  amended  content  and  methiHl 
rather  than  in  tlie  disavowal  of  foreseen 
ends.  I’o  close  the  j^aii  In’tween  learning 
and  a|)plication  is  one  of  the  major 
tasks  of  teaching,  i'.ducation  may  yet 
"educate  for  tomorrow,”  hut  it  must  do 
it  hv  simulatiiiK  tomorrow’s  needs  (or 
duplicating  them  insofar  as  may  be*  |x>s- 
sihle  and  practical )  in  today’s  ex|H‘r- 
ience.  Ihe  somewhat  romantic  phrase 
"education  for  livin>{’’  must  1k‘  expand¬ 
ed  to  "education  for  livinn  through  liv- 
iriK." 


If  we  hrinj»  our  best  psychological  in¬ 
sights  to  lK*ar  u|K)n  the  nature,  purpose, 
anil  methml  of  learning,  we  recof'ni/e 
four  si^nilicant  as|x-cts  of  the  learning 
pnxess:  T  1 )  a  near-at-hand  problem, 
identihed  and  accepted  hy  the  learner, 
supplies  j^reater  incentive  than  an  ex¬ 
ternally  im|X)sed  objective  which  lacks 
reality  to  the  learner;  (2)  learnin^  is 
incomplete  without  application;  C3)  if 
the  learning  is  to  ix*rsist,  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  deriveil  must  he  largely  immediate 
rather  than  |X)st|)oned;  and  (A)  if  new 
abilities  are  to  lx*  acijuired,  they  must  be 
aci|uireil  in  use  anil  through  use  at  the 
|x)int  of  ex|H*rience  which  is  f)oth  a 
means  to  learning  and  an  end  in  learn- 
inj}.  Out  of  these  principles  stem  im|X)r- 
tant  criteria  of  ^ixxl  teaching.  It  is  the 
last  one  of  the  four  with  which  we  are 
particularly  concerned  in  this  paper. 

S|X‘ech  teachers,  like  all  other  teach¬ 
ers  oriented  to  specilic  subject  matter 
areas,  have  inherited  a  pattern  of  con¬ 
tent  from  which  only  the  more  adven¬ 
turous  have  dared  to  depart.  I'he  items 
to  lx‘  "covered"  in  an  intnxluctory 
s|XTch  course  can  usually  be  predicted 
without  consulting  the  syllabus  or  the 
textlKM)k.  And  more  advanced  courses 
in  the  s|X‘ech  sequence  deal  with  in¬ 
creasingly  spt'cilic  subject  matter.  Most 
of  the  items  are  at  the  "knowledj^e  lev¬ 
el,’’  making  the  course  a  course  about 
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speech  rather  than  a  course  in  speech 
development.  I  hese  statements  are  bas¬ 
ed  on  observation  not  objective  survey. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  es|X‘cially  in  proj^rams  in 
which  speech  has  bc“en  integrated  with 
other  communicative  arts. 

\V  here  the  run-of-the-mill  course  fails 
is  in  the  disharmony  Ixtween  course 
content  and  claimed  objectives,  In’tween 
assigned  "learning”  experiences  and  the 
development  of  sixech  skills.  Much  agi¬ 
tation  can  be  engendered  over  the  tea¬ 
ching  of  the  International  Phonetic  Al¬ 
phabet.  I  he  classification  of  labials  and 
dentals  becomes  a  course  chore  (like 
the  naming  of  presidents).  The  causes 
of  pathological  conditions  and  possible 
cures  are  enumeratetl.  I’be  physiology 
of  sjH'ech  is  fully  exploretl.  In  short, 
a  fxKly  of  specialized  (  and  often  techni¬ 
cal)  information  is  assembled  to  be 
“learned” — while  curriculum  commit- 
tes  hopefully  make  a  speech  course,  or 
courses,  a  requirement  for  everybody 
on  the  theory  that  everybody  needs  to 
improve  bis  six'ech.  Tbe  theory  is 
sound;  everybcnly  tl(X‘s  need  to  develop 
effective  habits  of  speech  in  a  variety  of 
situations.  Hut  effective  habits  of  s|x-ecb, 
or  babits  of  effective  speech,  will  not  be 
developed  through  a  course  that  is  little 
more  than  an  academic  reflex. 

\\  hen  the  student  comes  to  class,  no 
matter  at  what  grade  level,  he  is  already 
a  "speaking  animal.”  lie  has  no  need 
for  the  teacher’s  diagram  of  the  larynx 
to  learn  how  to  ex|xl  his  breath  and 
make  the  sound  of  "a.”  What  he  d»xs 
need  is  the  ability  to  use  speech  effect¬ 
ively  as  a  S(xial  t(K)l  in  dozens  of  differ¬ 
ent  contact  situations  every  day — anti 
he  needs  to  recognize  and  accept  every 
such  situation  as  a  speech  challenge.  Me 
needs  to  ex|x*rience  the  satisfactions  of 


success  in  his  inter|X‘rst)nal  communi¬ 
cation  MOM’.  He  needs  to  evaluate  his 
success  (or  lack  of  success)  in  every 
normal  s|xech  activity  according  to  sjx*- 
cific  standards  which  will  enable  him 
to  diagnose,  identify,  anil  mtHlify.  Self¬ 
appraisal  must  always  preceile  self-  im¬ 
provement.  He  needs  also  the  incentive 
that  comes  only  from  a  sensed  relation¬ 
ship  Ixtween  exixrience  and  need. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  adult-struc¬ 
tured  objectives  are  worthy  and  well 
chosen:  speaking  with  ease  anil  confi¬ 
dence  Ix-fore  a  group,  participating  ef¬ 
fectively  in  conversation  and  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  develo|)ing  oral  reading  ability, 
developing  ability  to  give  impromptu 
talks,  improving  voice  quality  in  every¬ 
day  s|X‘ech,  and  any  other  obvious  abil¬ 
ity  or  (|uality  needed  in  meeting  suc¬ 
cessfully  tbe  multiplying  sixial  and  in¬ 
tellectual  cballenges  of  oncoming  ex- 
|x*rience.  How  ilixs  one  learn  to  S|xak 
with  ease  and  confidence  before  a 
group?  What  is  the  means  to  this  desir¬ 
able  end}  Clearly  it  is  tbe  activity  of 
s|x‘aking  Ixfore  a  group  in  as  normal 
and  natural  a  situation  as  can  be  struc¬ 
tured,  or  fortuitously  utilized  as  a  learn¬ 
ing  experience.  I’o  say  that  education 
is  tbe  priHluct  of  experience  is  not  to 
say  that  all  experience  is  eipially  effect¬ 
ive  in  attaining  a  desired  result.  It  must 
be  selected  experienie,  relevant,  func¬ 
tional,  and  satisfying  in  terms  of  accept¬ 
ed  |)ur|)ose.  This  principle  applies  at  all 
levels  of  education,  and  it  argues  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  u  hat  and  hoiv  of 
the  curriculum.  It  argues,  in  fact,  for 
the  blending  of  ivhat  and  hoiv  in  the 
continuous  prixess  of  goal-directed  ef¬ 
fort  and  achievement.  "The  miKlern 
theory  of  the  curriculum  begins  with  the 
child  and  his  growth  needs.  It  embraces 
all  types  of  experience  that  can  be  util- 
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i/.ed  for  (or  as)  desirable  ends.”  (Seth 
A.  b'essenden,  Hoy  Ivan  Johnson,  and  P. 
MervilJe  Larson,  The  Teacher  Speaks. 
New  York:  Prentice-llall,  Inc.,  1954, 
pane  42.) 

Ihe  pointedness  of  the  means-ends 
relationship  in  speech  education  is  hi((h- 
li^hted  by  the  speech  emphasis  which 
is  now  apparent  in  teacher  preparation. 
Subject  matter  which  mi^ht  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  future  speech  patholoj^ist 
contributes  little  to  the  teacher’s  ability 
to  utilize  s|K*ech  as  an  elfective  Uk)!  in 


teaching  and  learning.  It  is  communica¬ 
tion  through  speech  that  has  enabled 
human  beings  to  evolve  communities  of 
thought  and  action.  And  it  is  the  tea¬ 
cher's  responsibility  to  sustain  and  ex¬ 
tend  social  understanding  and  interac¬ 
tion  by  exercising  and  directing  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  communication  in  learning. 
Whether  in  a  so<’alled  "speech”  class¬ 
room  or  in  another  classroom  designated 
by  another  label,  true  speech  education 
will  utilize  the  experiences  in  which 
purpose  and  prcKess  are  inseparable. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

RoviewMl  by  Paul  Xankfrwioh,  Teacher,  Ka«t  Mea<low  Public  Schools 


Know  Yocr  VV<»ri.i».  C/ompilcd  and  !)••%- 
crilN-d  by  G«-ori{«‘  I''.  N.  Y.  F.  P.  Dut¬ 

ton.  1956,  $2.50. 

1h<'  lsM>k  ii  crammed  with  interesting 
facts  alH)Ut  continents,  nations,  and  ix-ople. 
It  will  provide  many  happy  and  use-ful  hours 
for  youngsters  who  enjoy  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy.  Many  i|ueslions  that  youngsters  ask  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  librarians  are  simply 
answered  in  this  very  useful  almanac. 

Sil  l*  A  Hit.  Hy  Sam  Sayilt.  N.  Y.  F.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton.  1956.  $2.95.  ' 

'Fhis  is  the  tru<‘  story-  of  a  thoroughbred 
filly.  It  is  a  simple  record  of  her  birth,  her 
development,  and  her  first  heartbreak  on  the 
road  of  life.  It  is  a  story  that  yery  young 
readers  will  hnd  to  their  liking  and  from 
which  they  will  derive  many  l(‘ssons  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  process  of  growing  up. 

Diskrt  Drama.  Hy  Iona  lliser.  N.  Y.  Abe- 
laril  Schuman.  I956.  $3.00. 

Here  are  interesting  stories  almut  some 
very  strangi'  plants  and  animals  of  the  South¬ 
west  region  of  the  United  States.  Told  in 
cronversalional  style,  and  illustrated  hy  mag¬ 
nificent  photographs  and  line  drawings,  the 
b(M)k  will  apiH-al  to  youngsters  who  enjoy 
nature. 


Thk  Fmprrss  Josfpiiinr.  Hy  Marguerite 
Vance.  Illustrated  hy  Ni-dda  Walker.  N.  Y. 
F.  P.  Dutton.  1956.  $2.75. 

The  exotic  and  tragic  career  of  Josephine 
Heaiiharnais,  from  her  early  days  in  Martin¬ 
ique  to  her  sad  ending  at  Malmaison,  is 
traced  in  this  historical  story  from  the  pen 
of  Marguerite  Vance,  For  some  curious  rea¬ 
son,  the  Fmpress  Josephine  still  arouses 
sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  read 
alxiut  her,  although  the  lady’s  reputation 
was  hardly  of  top-<lrawer  perfections.  Mrs. 
Vance’s  story  will  give  young  readers  a  good 
picture  of  life  in  Napoleonic  days  if  not  a 
vivid  stuily  of  Josephine’s  weaknesses. 

The  Wori.d's  Greatest  Showman.  By  J. 
Hryan,  III.  N.  Y.  Handom  Mouse.  1956. 
$l.50. 

Here  is  the  sensational  story  of  the  life 
and  career  of  the  fabulous  P.  T.  Harnum. 
"(ireatest",  ’’Barest”,  "Unique”,  and  "Most 
Stupendous"  were  among  th«-  more  conserva¬ 
tive  terms  employed  by  the  man  who  present¬ 
ed  such  curiosities  as  General  Tom  Thumb, 
Jumlx), — and,  of  course,  all  that  went  into 
the  "Greatest  Show  on  Farth”.  A  fine  story 
of  a  man  whom  nobody  could  fool,  but  who 
could  fool  everybcxly. 


The  Speech-Education 

0/ Prospective  Teachers 

By  JOSFPH  A.  WAGNI  U 
Head,  Department  of  Speech 
Long  Beach  State  College 
Long  Beach,  California 


ONE  VVINTFH  IT1u^nin^  William 
Jennings  Bryan  stepped  from  a 
train  in  Fincoln,  Nebraska  fol¬ 
lowing  an  all  night  ride  in  a  day  coach. 
He  walked  home,  climbed  the  stairs, 
and  quietly  entered  the  bedroom  where 
his  wife  slept.  After  awakening  her  he 
said:  “Mary,  I  have  had  a  strange  ex¬ 
perience.  Fast  night  I  found  that  1  had 
power  over  the  audience.  I  could  move 
them  as  I  chose.  I  have  more  than  usual 
power  as  a  sjwaker.  I  know  it.  C»(k1  grant 
I  may  use  it  wisely."' 

C'ontained  within  this  inspirational 
discovery  of  Bryan’s  are  the  fundament¬ 
al  objectives  which  will  assist  the  speech 
education  of  prospective  teachers.  First, 
if  teachers  are  to  teach  well  they  must 
possess  the  sjx-aking  ability  capable  of 
moving  their  students  to  action.  1  hey 
are  not  expected,  however,  to  come  up 
to  Bryan  in  this  regard.  Secondly,  with 
the  development  and  acknowledgement 
of  this  ability  should  come  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  acceptance  of  the  ethical 
res|>onsibilities  toward  themselves  and 
their  students  that  effective  speech  en¬ 
tails.  l  et  us  consiiler  these  two  as|H‘cts 
of  teacher  training  in  inverse  order  as 
they  relate  to  the  classr(K)m  teacher  who 
is  not  a  speech  major. 


Attitude  Toward  Speech 

Most  speech  professors  chargeil  with 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  prospect¬ 
ive  teachers  for  the  classnxmi  have 
prayetl  that  every  teacher,  regardless  of 
major,  would  be  a  s|K*ech  teacher  in  her 
res|K‘ctive  field.  This  seemingly  vain 
hope  would  c»)me  closer  to  fruition  if  all 
those  entering  the  teaching  profession 
truly  uiulerst(K)d  the  goals  of  s|X'ech 
training.  Many  students  emerge  from 
four  or  five  years  of  college  course  work 
with  the  impression  that  s|H-ech  consists 
of  a  series  of  isolated  drills  designed  to 
develop  projection  and  articulation;  a 
speech  clinician  is  l(M>ked  u|X)n  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  travels  from  sch(K)l  to  scIkkiI 
entertaining  speech-handicap|H*d  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  basketful  of  plastic  toys. 
T(K)  infre(|uently  do  prosjx'ctive  teach¬ 
ers  realize  that  the  s|X‘ech  training  they 
siioidd  iK)ssess  and  be  prepared  t(»  ad¬ 
minister  is  slanted  toward  facilitating 
the  MX'ial  adjustment  of  the  child;  that 
elementarv  and  secondary  students  alike 
need  speaking  ability  to  instill  self  con¬ 
fidence,  command  group  res|x-ct,  and 
assist  them  in  the  formal  academic  pro¬ 
cess. 

Medical  assistants  in  a  midwestern 
hospital  unthinkingly  taught  an  aphasic 


1.  Myn)n  (I.  Phillips,  ‘‘\Villi.ini  JenninKs  Bryan,”  A  History  anil  Criticism  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Address  William  \orw«XKl  Hrixame  («d.)  VUtiraw-Hill  (>».,  Inc.  New  York: 
194?,  p.  891. 
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patient  in  need  of  speech  retraining  to 
say,  "What  do  you  know  Joe?"  instead 
of  teaching  him  useful  svmliols  that 
would  assist  his  reintegration  into  so¬ 
ciety.  “NMiat  do  you  know  Joe”  is  not 
pur|)osc‘ful  instructi(*n  .  .  .  neither  is  the 
parroting  of  “Mar\  had  a  little  lamb"  by 
a  child  wh(»  is  unable  to  tiescribe  a  va¬ 
cation  experience  during  ‘Tell-Time.” 
riie  poetry  ini^ht  he  pleasurable  hut  it 
d(K-s  little  to  improve  a  child's  communi¬ 
cative  ability.  Contained  in  the  teacher’s 
attitude  toward  s|x*eth  must  be  the  re¬ 
alization  that  there  is  a  place  for  pro¬ 
jection  and  articulation,  for  example, 
hut  they  must  lx*  means  not  ends. 
I. earning  to  project  wortls  clearly  In¬ 
comes  valuable  when  one  is  impressed 
with  the  im|X)rtance  of  having  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  To  foster  and  facilitate 
effective  oral  etiucation  is  one  of  the 
basil  functions  of  education.  I.ffective 
communication  must  lx-  \utr\H)scful 
communication.  Acceptance  of  ethical 
res|)onsihilities  s|X‘iTh-wise  involves 
dedication  to  constructive  pur|X)se  and 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  im|x)rtance 
of  assisting  Johnny  and  Mary  to  build 
|X)sitive  ixTsonality  traits  through  mean- 
inj;fid  s|X‘ech  activity. 

Sfu'cch  lU'ifuiremcuts  of  the  (’lassrooni 
I'vaihvr 

W  hat  facility  in  s|xrch  is  needed  hv 
the  classrfM»m  teacher  Ix-fore  she  realizes 
the  sec(»iul  objective,  that  of  Ix'inn  able 
to  move  her  students  t<»  action  throu|{h 
her  sjx'ech  .  .  .  motivate  them  to  study? 
riie  (  ommittee  on  I'eacher  I'.ducation 
ap|>ointed  hv  the  National  Assixiation 
of  I  eai  hers  of  S|X“ech  has  conducteil  a 
sur\ev  of  the  role  of  speech  in  teacher 


education  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  colleges.  The  latter  were  state-con¬ 
trolled  and  accredited  by  the  American 
Assixiation  of  leachers  Colleges.  He- 
jilies  revealed  that  instructors  believe 
that  more  emphasis  should  he  placed  on 
the  development  of  giKxl  voice  and 
speech  for  daily  use.  Need  was  also  in¬ 
dicated  for  the  development  of  tech- 
ni(|ues  for  effective  participation  in  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  spc*ech  situations.^  Since 
ninety  to  ninety-five  percent  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  activities  of  the  typical  adult  are 
oral,  the  committee’s  findings  seem  ap¬ 
propriate  indeed. 

Included  in  the  s|K‘ech  requirements 
of  the  classriMim  teacher  should  lx  ( 1 ) 
the  development  of  a  pleasant  voice  and 
correct  s|X‘ech;  C2)  a  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
cussion  techniques;  (i)  the  ability  to 
interpret  from  the  printed  page;  ^4) 
the  ability  to  s|x'ak  publicly  in  a  |x>iscTl, 
well  organized  manner;  (5)  for  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  teacher 
es|xcially,  a  knowledge  of  how  speech 
develops  in  the  child  in  order  that  the 
child  whose  oral  patern  is  actuallv  nor¬ 
mal  though  deviant  from  the  s|X‘ech  of 
children  about  him,  will  not  lx*  consid¬ 
ered  "defective.”  Vlvasant  voice  and  cor¬ 
rect  speech:  Most  everyone  has  had  the 
ex|X‘rience  of  meeting  an  individual  who 
makes  a  |x»sitive  impression  by  his  gen¬ 
eral  physical  ap|X'arance  until  he 
speaks.'*  Then,  the  first  impression  is 
shattered  hv  shrill  pitch,  hoarse*,  gutter- 
al  (|ualit\,  or  an  aval.uiche  of  slang  and 
sloven  articidation.  ('omedians  such  as 
Ihxhester  might  capitalize  on  their  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  voice  and  s|x*ech  hut  it 
must  lx  rememixred  that  these  individ¬ 
uals  are  not  charged  with  the  res|X)nsi- 


2.  It«'p<irt  <if  ihi*  (’(iiiintimf  i>n  'rr.icher  l.(fiii'iition,  "Sptirh  in  reaclur  l'(liiciilion,‘' 
Quiiilcrh  tounial  itf  Spcvch,  1946,  XXXII,  I,  p.  101. 

t.  S.  A.  I'l-sM-nilrn,  It.  I.  Jiihnson,  I*.  \1.  I  arson.  The  Teacher  Speaks  <  I’rcntiei*  Hall, 
Ini'.,  \i'«  Nork:  I9S4),  p.  9. 
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bility  of  maintaining  standards  of  oral 
communication  in  the  classrcxmi.  ITic 
voice  has  long  been  l(M)ked  ii|ion  as  a 
soundiiiK  board  of  one’s  personality.  Oc¬ 
casionally  defects  of  quality,  pitch,  time, 
or  loudness  are  symptomatic  of  under¬ 
lying  psychological  difficulties  that  must 
be  rectified  before  progress  can  be  made 
as  far  as  voice  improvement  is  concern¬ 
ed.  I’ortunately,  most  voice  problems 
yield  to  the  suKKCStions  for  improvement 
available  in  voice  and  diction  courses. 
I'or  example,  a  teacher  recently  com¬ 
plained  of  a  hoarseness  and  discomfort 
in  the  neck  and  shoulders  which  devel- 
of)ed  daily  alxjut  4:30  p.m.  Her  physi¬ 
cian  could  find  no  cause  for  her  diffi¬ 
culty.  Her  forei>»n  lanKua^e  classes  were 
relatively  small  and  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  v(Kal  abuse  frequently  manifest 
ill  teachers  who  shout  above  the  ilin  of 
fortv  milling  children  for  six  hours.  A 
check  of  the  woman’s  breathing  pattern 
revealed  a  marked  up|H-r-chest  ty|X‘  of 
breathing.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  out^oinK  breath  stream.  Not 
only  was  the  entire  Ixtiiy  structure  of  the 
thorax  Ikmii^  lifted  with  each  inhalation, 
with  suhse(|uent  transfer  of  tension  to 
the  throat  and  extrinsic  mustles  of  the 
larvnx,  hut  there  were  more  inhalations 
beinji'  required  than  necessary  due  to 
the  inahilitv  to  maintain  suhi>lottal  pres¬ 
sure.  With  the  hi^h  motivation  present 
in  this  case,  it  was  relatively  simple  to 
effect  diaphragmatic  hreathiiiK  and 
hreath  sup|xirt  which  eliminated  the 
hindrances  to  this  teacher’s  oral  com¬ 
municativeness. 

A  pleasant  voice  enhances  correct 
pronunciation.  The  latter  is  lre(|uentlv 
realized  as  a  result  of  the  studv  of  pho¬ 
netics.  Students  re|X)rt  that  thev  are 
"hearing"  tlieir  s|H*e(h  for  the  first  time. 

4.  op.  cli.  p.  101. 


The  author  has  yet  to  find  a  pros|K‘ctive 
teacher  who  nants  to  pronounce  “get” 
as  "git,”  “cow”  as  caow,”  or  "just”  as 
“jist.”  Chven  phonetics  ami  systematic 
drill  with  a  ta|H'  recorder,  most  students 
with  normal  hearing  will  find  them¬ 
selves  on  the  path  to  acceptable  wortl 
formation.  KwoM’/edge  of  discussion 
techniques:  1  he  rejxirt  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Teacher  T.ducation^  previously 
cited  urged  that  more  stress  Ih‘  placed 
u|K)n  oral  discussion  rather  than  plat¬ 
form  s|K‘aking.  Discussion  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  t(M)l  for  general  teaching. 
Training  in  the  use  of  this  techni(|ue  of 
speech  may  Ik-  justified  lx)th  from  the 
stand|M)int  of  disseminating  information 
anil  also  as  a  means  of  developing  heal¬ 
thy  siK'ial  relationships  on  the  part  of 
children. 

Discussion  teaches  the  value  of  sharing 
of  information  for  the  common  giMtd. 
Cirowing  out  of  a  discussion  session  on 
the  American  Indian,  for  example,  may 
develop  a  series  of  individual  investiga¬ 
tions  into  different  aspects  of  Indian  cul¬ 
ture  which  in  turn  may  he  shared  with 
the  group.  Discussion  permits  children 
to  pursue  their  personal  interests  and 
individuals  may  accelerate  according  to 
their  abilities  without  emh.irrassment 
to  less  gifted  children.  I  he  discussion 
priKcss  moves  hand-in-hand  with  the 
real  life  situation.  I'he  teacher  ca|iahle 
of  participating  in  discussions  in  com- 
miinitv  and  imparting  the  techniques 
to  the  children  in  her  classriKim  [)rovides 
the  latter  with  t<H)ls  for  prohlein  solving 
which  are  sorely  needed  in  soi  ietv.  C  Jiil- 
dren  from  the  first  grade  through  the 
twelfth  have  problems.  Straight  thinking 
on  a  level  compatible  with  the  age  group 
is  re(|uired  to  solve  them.  W'ith  the  help 
of  the  teacher  in  the  elementarv  grades 
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the  participants  will  be  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  comparative  value  of  one  sug¬ 
gestion  as  opposed  to  another.  First 
graders  will  have  definite  suggestions  for 
correcting  the  child  who  will  not  wait 
for  the  crossing  guard's  "go”  signal.  A 
committee  of  sixth  graders  are  capable 
of  deciding  upon  a  farewell  gift  to  their 
sch(K)i.  In  these  instances  the  teacher 
must  guide  the  group  to  decide  upon 
correction  that  fits  the  "crime";  she  must 
assist  to  keep  the  group’s  enthusiasm  in 
step  with  ways  and  means. 

Si'coiuily,  discussion  assists  to  devel¬ 
op  healthy  stnial  relationships.  Children 
get  a  feeling  of  "l>c‘longing”  and  being 
iin|M)rtant  to  a  group  through  this  pro¬ 
cess.  It  facilitates  the  development  of 
oral  communicativeness  in  the  child  by 
making  s|x'ech  in  the  group  situation 
an  easv,  normal  matter.  'Ilie  traumatic- 
experience  of  standing  bc'fore  the  class 
alone  to  s|x‘ak  is  reserved  for  a  later  day 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
the  child  is  fortified  for  this  activity. 
Furthermore,  discussion  activity  pro¬ 
vides  o|i|H)rtunity  for  leadership  and 
g«KHl  followership  .  .  .  both  are  essential, 
'riirough  this  media  the  teacher  is  given 
an  excellent  op|X)rtunity  to  detect  per¬ 
sonality  dilliculties  and,  through  role- 
playing,  give  the  child  some  insight 
into  his  problem. 

I'he  discussion  pnxess  has  been 
criticised  for  its  slow,  ponderous  method 
of  getting  things  done.  However,  a  class¬ 
room  of  students  will  he  more  prone  to 
obserie  a  new  rule  which  is  self-ini- 
|iosed  than  they  would  if  the  same  order 
were  handed  down  to  them  by  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  teacher.  There  is  g(xxl  reason 
wbv  Dewey  and  Hutchins,  who  appear 
to  he  in  opposition  as  far  as  teaching 
metIuKis  are  concerned,  Ixith  champion 


oral  discussion  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
learning. 

The  ability  to  interpret  front  the 
printed  page;  All  teachers  can  read  but 
all  teachers  cannot  interpret.  The  dis¬ 
taste  which  many  students  reveal  for 
Hne  literature  may  sometimes  he  traced 
to  the  dull,  uninspired  reading  of  Ham¬ 
let,  for  example,  by  some  well-meaning 
but  ill-c<|uipped  Fnglish  teacher.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  love  some  individuals  bear 
for  gcHxi  IxMiks  may  have  taken  root 
years  ago  in  an  elementary  classroom 
where,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  inter¬ 
preter,  Dr.  l)(X)little’s  Travels,  The  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  or  The  Secret  Harden  swept 
all  class  members  away  on  the  wings  of 
high  adventure.  One  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  ways  of  combatting  the  reading 
of  undesirable  comic  books  by  children 
is  to  prepare  all  prospective  teachers  in 
the  art  of  communicating  from  the 
printed  page.  C»<xxl  literature  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  interesting  manner  through 
this  means.  This  involves,  in  addition 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  pleasant  voice  and 
correct  speech,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
material  to  be  presented.  Unfamiliar 
words  are  defined,  tbe  author’s  life  is 
explored,  the  teacher  will  steep  herself 
in  Treasure  Island  until  she  can  feel 
l  ong  John’s  lust  for  gold;  she  will  iden¬ 
tify  with  the  Scarlet  Letter  until  the 
anguish  and  scorn  of  its  characters  are 
appreciated.  Subtle  facial  gestures  are 
usually  more  effective  than  overt  botlilv 
action.  Let  the  prospective  teacher  re- 
memlx-r  that  any  activity  during  an  oral 
presentation  that  draws  attention  to  the 
s|x*aker  rather  than  to  the  material  is  to 
be  avoided.  Meaningful  eye  contact  with 
the  group  at  the  completion  of  a  thought 
will  assist  to  develop  a  lively  sense  of 
communication.  F.x|x*rienced  readers 
find  it  helpful  to  Kxik  up  from  the  book 
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approximately  four  or  five  words  from 
the  end  of  an  idea  and  complete  the  idea 
while  l(X)king  at  one  child.  Another 
child  in  a  different  part  of  the  room  is 
selected  at  the  end  of  the  next  thought. 
This  technique  imparts  the  idea  thiit 
each  child  is  being  read  to  individually 
and  tends  to  personalize  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  trail  to  aesthetic  and  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  leads  through  the  classnxim. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
instill  a  love  for  literature  through  the 
artistic  reading  of  g(XKi  fiction  and 
poetry. 

The  ability  to  speak  publicly:  Teach¬ 
ers  are  freipiently  invited  to  speak  in 
their  community  and  they  are  expected 
to  accept  the  invitations.  lA*ngthy  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  written  which  assist 
speakers  to  prepare  for  public  appear¬ 
ances  but,  at  the  risk  of  over-simplifica¬ 
tion,  let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that  the 
following  three  aspects  of  the  speaking 
situation  must  he  considered:  (a)  un¬ 
derstand  your  audience,  (b)  understand 
your  material,  and  (c)  desire  to  share 
your  material. 

Oral  communication  is  a  form  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  social  situation.  The  tea¬ 
cher  who  desires  to  have  her  point  of 
view  accepted  will  make  every  efffirt  to 
understand  her  audience.  She  will  ana¬ 
lyze  prevailing  points  of  view  in  the 
comnuinitv  toward  her  subject;  she  will 
do  her  utmost  to  learn  how  the  group 
she  is  to  address  feels  on  issues  contain¬ 
ed  in  her  speech.  Knowledge  regarding 
the  age,  sex,  religion,  occupation,  edu¬ 
cation  level,  and  |X)IiticaI  affiliation  of 
her  audience  might  assist  to  make  her 
speech  more  appropriate  and  interesting. 
Armed  with  this  information  the  teacher 
w'ill  lie  in  a  stronger  position  to  employ 

5.  Charles  W.  Lomas,  Quarterly  fournal 


appeals  that  will  gain  the  assent  of  her 
auditors. 

To  state  that  the  subject  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  succinctly  organized  is  hardly  news¬ 
worthy.  Nevertheless,  the  absence  of 
these  factors  in  many  public  utterances 
justifies  a  few  lines  in  this  regard.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  quest  for  materials  which  will 
prohalily  include  periixlical  articles, 
Ixxiks,  personal  interviews,  and  extracts 
from  professional  experiences,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  speech  bc'gins.  Out  of  a  half 
dozen  metluxls  of  arrangement,  |K‘rhaps 
one  of  the  simplest  arrangements  of 
ideas  is  to  pnxeed  from  the  general  to 
the  specific.  Let  the  intnxluction  com¬ 
mand  attention,  define  terms,  de-limit 
the  subject,  reconcile  hostile  elements, 
and  then  present  the  |x)int  of  view  e.g. 
‘‘VVe  should  provide  free  milk  for  all 
children  at  lunchtime."  Develop  two  or 
three  gixxl  reasons  for  your  conviction 
and  then  conclude  by  paraphrasing  the 
main  idea  and  the  reasons  why. 

This  discussion  on  public  speaking 
has  briefly  considered  audience  analysis, 
the  gathering  and  organization  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  now  we  arrive  at  the  third 
requisite,  that  of  desiring  to  share  the 
material  with  the  audience?  How  is  this 
desire  to  be  deveIo|x*d?  I.omas  has  found 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one’s  sub¬ 
ject  matter  combined  with  the  desire  to 
share  information  with  the  audience  are 
basic  to  overcoming  stagefright."  Itather 
than  shun  public  sfieaking,  the  teacher 
should  he  flattered  to  think  that  her 
ability  has  been  recognizetl  .  .  .  that  she 
has  been  selected  to  s|>eak.  riiis  realiza¬ 
tion  assists  to  free  the  speaker  that  she 
may  reciprexate  this  kindness  to  the 
audience.  'I’he  desire  to  share  with  the 
audience  is  intensified  following  re- 
of  Speech,  XXX,  4,  p.  479  If. 
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search  when  the  teacher  reali/.es  that  she 
pnihahly  knows  more  aliout  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  than  most  members  of  her  audience. 
Now  feelings  of  adequacy  Ix'giii  .  .  . 
she  knows  that  she  can  help  with  this 
problem  and  that  her  contribution  will 
command  group  respcrt.  Ciultivating  the 
desire  to  communicate  has  s|xvial  value 
f«»r  the  beginning  s|K‘aker  es|K-cially  in 
that  it  takes  thoughts  oif  of  self  and  cen¬ 
ters  them  where  they  belong  i.e.  on  the 
content  and  on  the  audience. 

Speech  dcx'chpmctit  in  the  chiU 
I  hc  anxiety  expressc-d  bv  some  element- 
ar\  scIkhiI  teachers  when  they  are  re- 
(|uested  to  s|K‘ak  publicly  is  only  match¬ 
ed  bv  their  toncern  when  thev  are  re- 
(piested  to  iiulude  speech  improvement 
in  their  already  crowded  daily  schedule. 

I  bis  reaction  is  fully  appreciated.  Im¬ 
plicit  in  the  latter  reejuest  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  teacher  understands  how 
s|K-ech  develops  in  the  child  and  that 
she  can  recognize  the  normalcy  of  a  de¬ 
viant  s|K‘ech  |)atterii.  I’rosjxrtive  tea- 
chc-rs  (as  well  as  those  who  contemplate 
parenthcKHi )  will  proiit  from  a  course 
devoted  t<»  the  development  of  s|X'ech 
in  the  child.  I  lie  s|Krcli  correctionists 
with  their  staggering  assignment  of  case 
loads  cannot  lx  e\|H‘cted  to  assist  with 
relativelv  simple  articulatory  six'ech  cle- 
liciencies.  I  bis  res|>«tnsihility  must  he 
assumed  hv  the  classrcMim  teacher.  The 
latter  accepts  the  teaching  of  written 
communication  without  c|uestion.  Why 
then,  should  the  teaching  of  oral  com¬ 
munication,  that  which  constitutes 
90%  of  all  conmumication,  he  ciiiestion- 
c-d?  \Mu-n  teachers  trv  a  systematic  pro¬ 
gram  of  s|H‘ech  improvement  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  teaching  load  is  actually 
lightened  as  a  rc*sult,  thev  endorse  the 

6.  Ch.irles  \'an  Itiixr,  K.  (>.  Hiillcr  Spe 
llar|vr  ti  I9SS),  p.  42. 


activity  enthusiastically.  Van  Hiper  and 
Butler"  pcjint  out  that  speech  improve¬ 
ment  sc'ssions  give  the  child  with  ex¬ 
cellent  speech  an  op|X)rtunity  to  assist 
the  boy  or  girl  with  a  deviant  pronun¬ 
ciation.  “I'.ven  if  there  is  no  s|x*ech  cor- 
rectionist  in  the  system,  speech  improve¬ 
ment  pcTicxIs  in  the  classr(K)m  will  aid 
the  classroom  teacher  in  establishing 
right  attitudes  in  her  children.  The 
children  are  able  to  understand  that 
faulty  speech  need  no  longer  be  a  dis¬ 
grace.’’^ 

In  addition  to  speech  improvement 
|X‘ri(Kls  of  approximately  twenty-five 
minute  duration  conducted  twice  week¬ 
ly,  op|X)rtunities  to  assist  s|xech  devel¬ 
opment  will  present  themselves  during 
the  s|xlling  fxricKl,  phonic  reading, 
rhythmic  singing  exercise's,  etc.  It  must 
lx  rcmemlxred,  however,  that  merely 
presenting  op|)ortunities  for  children  to 
talk  and  discuss  is  not  enough.  Im|xr- 
fcct  practice  still  makes  imjx'rfect.  The 
speech  improvement  program  which  will 
grow  intelligently  out  of  the  classnxmi 
teacher’s  knowledge  of  how  s|x*ech  de¬ 
velops  and  is  prcKluccd,  must  lx  a 
planned  program  with  motivation  to¬ 
ward  established  goals. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  papc'r 
to  dwell  on  the  luimlx'r  of  units  of  study 
rcc|uirccl  to  instill  a  healthy  attitude  to¬ 
ward  s|xcch,  elfect  the  development  of 
a  pleasant  voice  and  articulate  pronun¬ 
ciation,  teach  discussion,  oral  interpre¬ 
tation  and  public  s|X'aking  techni(|ues 
and' finally,  acc|uirc  knowledge  of  how 
s|xcch  ciccelops  in  the  child.  Some  tea¬ 
cher  colleges  rccjuire  sexeral  s|x*ech 
courses,  others  rc-(|uire  none  at  all.  A 
male  pros|H*ctive  teacher  who  failc-d  a 
s|xcch  scrcTiiing  test  rcc|uired  prior  to 

ech  in  the  VU  mcnitin  C.lassnutm  (New  York: 
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practice  teaching  was  counseled  to  take 
a  speech  course.  The  student  protested, 
“But  I  have  already  had  a  s|K*ech 
course!”  When  asked  if  he  thought  he 
could  master  mathematics  or  chemistry 
in  one  semester  he  replied,  "No,  hut 
speech  is  different.”  As  long  as  this 
attitude  prevails,  personality  disorders 
resulting  from  failure  to  communicate 


orally  will  persist  in  child  and  teacher 
alike.  When  we  as  teachers  accept  our 
ethical  res|x)nsibilities  toward  ourselves 
and  our  students,  the  tpiestion  of  study 
units  will  no  longer  constitute  a  prob¬ 
lem.  When  the  objectives  set  forth  here¬ 
in  are  met  anti  mastered,  pros|H‘ctive 
teachers  may  paraphrase  Bryan  and  say, 
"G(k1  grant  I  may  use  them  wisely.” 
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A  Parfnts’  Gi'ide  to  Indfpfnoknt 
St  iiooi.s  AND  Goi.i.kofs.  liy  I'nink  I).  Ash- 
f)urn.  N.  Y.  Gowartl-McClann.  1956.  $i.75. 

I'hr  licadmastcr  of  Br(M>ks  School  in  North 
AniloviT,  Massachusetts,  has  prepared  this 
practical  anti  informative  l)<M>k  on  independ¬ 
ent  schools  and  colleKes.  Me  offers  advice  to 
parents  on  what  to  Itaik  for  in  secondary  and 
collt'Kiate  education,  how  and  where  to  find 
the  appropriate  institution,  how  much  such 
education  will  cost,  and  what  education  and 
sort  of  institution  are  most  appropriate  for 
individual  younK  piople.  1  hese  are  (juestions 
that  challenKc  parents  and  also  Kuidance 
counselors,  deans  of  studi-nts,  and  headmas¬ 
ters  themsi’lvi's.  The  volume  discusses  con- 
tem|Nirary  trends  in  education,  the  whole 
(juestion  of  the  role  of  the  indepr-ndent 
schiNils,  entrance  re(|uir(  ments,  and  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  school  to  colleKe. — VV.  I’.  S. 

An  Adventcmf  in  |•n^J^■ArlON.  Hy  I  red 
M.  llechinKer.  N.  Y.  MacMillan.  1956. 
$5.75. 

I'red  M.  llechinKer  was  well  (|ualiiied  to 
write  this  |>opular  lxH>k  on  the  full  report  of 
the  Gonni'cticut  I'ael-l'indiiiK  Commission  on 


f'ducation  heeaiise  of  his  previous  wrilinK 
experience  in  ihi-  field  of  education.  I  lu'  au¬ 
thor  has  presented  his  data  in  such  a  manner 
that  this  IxMik  not  only  has  implications  for 
lay  persons  and  educators  alike  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  hut  throuKhout  the  entire 
L'nited  States  as  well.  I'lie  siihjects  and  i|ues- 
tions  that  he  concerns  himself  with  such  as: 
the  absentee  ownership  of  the  schtxils,  how 
to  find  out  the  facts  alxiiil  the  sch<M*ls,  what 
kinds  of  sch(H)ls  do  we  want,  the  kinds  t>f 
schiHils  children  learn  in,  the  Krarle  scIuniIs 
tixlay,  the  luKh  schtxils  tixlay,  what  kind  of 
teachers  do  we  need,  and  payiiiK  for  what 
we  want;  are  ones  that  should  concern  all 
of  us.  This  volume  probably  raisv's  more  <|U*'s- 
tions  than  it  answers  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  that  it  has  Ix-en  written.  I'hrouKh- 
oiit  the  IxMtk  the  author  tries  to  point  up 
ways  in  which  professional  educators  and 
lay  p«Tsons  can  come  to  common  aKr<‘enients 
on  many  vital  issues.  A  commentarv  bv  N<ir- 
man  Cousins,  who  was  chairman  <if  the  (aim- 
mission,  furnishes  the  ssttiiiK  for  the  re|Mirt 
an<l  provides  an  intriMliiction  of  what  is  to 
come. — Ji  ROME  l.i  Avn  r.  Associrt/e  IVo/es- 
sor  of  f-iiucation,  1‘ortland  State  ('olIcKc, 
Portland,  OrcKon. 


A  Streamlined  Approach  to  Developing 
Democratic  Communication  in 
Prospective  Teachers 

P.  MUWILLi:  LAPSON 
Head,  Department  of  Speech 
Texas  Technological  College 


Most  |K*oplc  ldlM)rin)(  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  teaclier  education  arc 
painfully  aware  of  the  need  for 
inaxiinuni  cifectiveness  in  the  cominuni- 
cation  of  ideas.  The  past  (juarter  cen¬ 
tury  has  seen  the  intensification  of  de¬ 
mands  for  even  j^reater  effectiveness  in 
oral  communication  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  basic  priKcsses.  Similarly,  it 
has  iK'come  increasingly  evident  that 
there  is  need  for  new  oil  for  this  lamp 
of  learning — a  fresh  approach  to  tea¬ 
ching  teachers  sjxtcIi.  The  sun  has  set 
on  the  el(K'utionary,  the  expressionist, 
the  mechanistic,  the  chapter-by-chapter 
textlxiok  pathways.  A  dynamic  mid-cen¬ 
tury  functional  expressway  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Such  a  method  has  been 
tried  and  found  most  elfective  at  I’exas 
Fechnological  College. 

During  his  very  first  day  of  orienta¬ 
tion  on  the  campus,  the  freshman  ele¬ 
mentary  education  student,  and  many 
of  the  secondary  etlucation  majors,  have 
their  contact  with  the  Speech  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  the  Freshman 
S|H'ech  Fest.  While  this  is  taken  volun- 
.  tarily  by  most  freshmen  in  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  it  is  a  re(|uired  part 
of  the  orientation  program  of  every  pros- 
|K*ctive  elementary  teacher.  The  test 
consists  of  three  parts:  1.  A  report  by 
the  student  of  his  past  speech  training 


and  experience,  a  statement  concerning 
the  condition  of  his  hearing  Cprevious 
hearing  tests,  etc.)  and  his  self-evalu¬ 
ation  of  speech  assets  and  liabilities; 
2.  A  one-minute  passage  to  he  read,  in 
which  are  incorporated  all  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  sounds;  and  3.  A  one- 
minute  impromptu  talk  on  one  of  a  doz¬ 
en  topics  which  are  reasonably  familiar 
to  a  college  freshman.  These  topics  have 
been  given  to  him  about  a  half  hour 
prior  to  his  test. 

The  test  is  administered  by  the 
Speech  Department  staff,  assisted  by 
senior  and  graduate  students.  It  takes 
about  five  or  six  minutes,  including  a 
minute  or  so  at  the  beginning  to  put  the 
student  at  ease.  A  copy  of  the  test  re¬ 
sults  along  with  the  tester’s  recommend¬ 
ations  is  given  in  a  sealed  envelope  to 
the  student  fur  his  counsellor,  who  is 
at  liberty  to  disclose  to  the  student  as 
much  or  as  little  information  as  seems 
appropriate.  A  carbon  copy  is  retained 
by  the  Speech  Department  for  a  use 
which  will  lx*  discussed  later.  The  test¬ 
er  recommends  one  of  three  possible 
courses  of  action:  1.  That  the  student 
he  referred  to  the  Speech  and  Hearing 
Clinic  for  further  and  more  careful  and 
critical  examination,  and  clinical  aid,  if 
indicated;  2.  That  the  student  take  the 
customary  required  course,  Speech  De- 
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velopmcnt  for  Teacher  Competence,  at 
the  regularly  scheduled  time  in  his  cur¬ 
riculum;  or  3.  That  the  student  be  urg¬ 
ed  to'  consider  other,  possibly  advanced, 
speech  courses  if  he  reveals  special  apti¬ 
tude  or  interest.  A  fourth  possible 
recommendation,  in  cases  of  extreme 
speech  inade(]uacy,  might  be  that  the 
student  consider  some  vocational  ob¬ 
jective  other  than  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion. 

Within  recent  semesters  since  the 
procedure  has  become  fully  operative,  a 
number  of  students  have  been  discover¬ 
ed  with  rather  serious,  hut  correctihle 
defects.  In  most  cases,  they  have  been 
given  sufficient  clinical  assistance  for 
them  to  achieve  reasonable  success  in 
their  speech  course  taken  during  their 
sophomore  year.  Likewise,  some  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  second  and  third  groups 
have  bc'come  interested  in  the  field  of 
si^ech  correction,  and  are  qualifying  for 
s|X*ech  and  hearing  therapy  certifica¬ 
tion. 

When  the  student  enrolls  for  his 
course,  ‘‘Speech  Development  for  Teach¬ 
er  C'-ompetence,"  this  I'reshman  Speech 
Test  record  is  made  available  to  the  in¬ 
structor,  as  a  preliminary  guide  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs.  In  this  course  the  work 
is  highly  functional  and  self-motivated. 
From  the  beginning,  emphasis  is  plciced 
on  demcKTatic  planning  hy  the  studeuta 
through  the  use  of  SPF.FCIl.  The  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  class  is  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  mimeographed  sheet  of  in¬ 
formation,  given  to  all  students  in  all 
speech  classes,  as  it  may  apply  in  this 
course.  This  discussion  emphasizes  that 
achievement  of  success  is  dependent  on 
participation,  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  and  that  this  being  a 
SPFF'.C’H  class  this  means  speaking,  but 
not  platform  speaking.  This  is  followed 


by  a  brief  consideration  of  group  dis¬ 
cussion  as  a  most  important  tool  in  dem- 
(K;racy  and  learning. 

At  this  point,  four  questions,  all  as¬ 
pects  of  one  major  problem,  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  students  as  a  guide  to  their 
thinking  and  participation:  1.  What 
arc  the  speech  needs  of  the  students  in 
this  class,  both  as  professional  teachers 
and  as  effective  citizens  in  a  dcmcKratic 
scKiety?  i.e.  What  arc  the  occasions  and 
situations  in  which  speech  will  be  used? 
2.  What  are  the  speech  skills,  abilities 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  ade(|uately 
meeting  these  needs?  3.  What  assign¬ 
ments,  class  activities,  projects  and  in¬ 
formation  can  be  used  in  this  class  to 
acquire  these  skills,  abilities  and  know¬ 
ledge?  4.  With  due  consideration  of 
their  relative  importance  and  compara¬ 
tive  difficulty,  and  the  limitations  of 
time,  what  should  be  the  scheduled  or¬ 
der  of  these  assignments,  etc.? 

The  class,  limited  to  approximately 
twentyTive  students,  is  divided  into  four 
groups  by  simply  counting  off  by  four's, 
each  group  be  assigned  to  one  of  these 
(juestions.  At  this  point  memhers  as¬ 
semble  in  groups  to  become  ac(|uainted, 
to  select  a  tem|>orary  leailer  anti  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  of  attacking  their 
respective  prf)blems.  This  is  usually 
timed  to  permit  adjournment  at  the  end 
of  the  class  periotl  or  when  they  have 
achieved  their  purpose.  As  a  basis  for 
considering  the  ways  and  means  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problems  on  the  following 
day,  the  students  are  asked  to  survey 
their  text,  TIIF  TI.ACffFIl  SPFAKS 
by  I’essenden,  Johnst)n  and  Larst)n,  and 
their  worklxK)k,  SPFFCIf  IMPHOVF- 
MFNT  GUIDF,  FOllM  C  by  Tolliver 
and  [.arson.  It  should  perhaps  he  men¬ 
tioned  here,  that  at  no  time  in  the  coursi* 
are  fonnal  assignments  made  to  the  text. 
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Instead,  it  is  considered  a  source  book 
and  Kuide  in  developing  the  assign¬ 
ments.  I  he  worklxx)k  has  plan  or  out¬ 
line  forms  and  analysis  sheets  for  the 
wide  variety  of  assignments  that  may 
Ik*  develoix-d  by  the  students  as  they 
answer  questions  three  and  four. 

At  the  next  class  session,  further  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  discussion  proced¬ 
ures,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
group  sessions  ahead.  I'mphasis  is  plac¬ 
ed  on  the  interrelationships  of  the 
groups,  hente  on  the  im|X)rtance  of  Its- 
ti'Mhifi  as  a  part  of  the  total  speech  pro¬ 
cess.  riie  signilicance  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  Ix'comes  more  apparent  as  the 
students  realize  that  tiiev  are  literally 
"writing  their  own  ticket”  for  their  edu¬ 
cational  trip  —  that  these  discussions 
aiiKHint  to  writing  the  course*  outline. 
Hence  thev  are  motivated  to  take  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  assigned  dis¬ 
cussion  problems,  for  they  lx*come  aware 
that  these  are  no  mere  class  exercise's 
for  routine  |x*rformance  as  a  means  of 
accumulating  grades.  I'he  memix’rs  of 
the  lirst  group  also  lx*come  aware  that 
their  job  will  not  lx*  finished  with  the 
compic'tion  of  their  discussion,  for  what 
is  done  in  suhs(*(|uent  discussions  will 
affect  what  they  do  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  semester.  Similarly,  the  later 
groups  realize  the  more  obvious  fact  that 
what  is  brought  out  hv  the  earlier  groups 
will  affect  their  discussions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  value 
derived  from  this  approach  is  the  moti¬ 
vation  of  the  students.  'I'hey  bc*comc*  in- 
tenselv  aware  of  this  “writing  their  own 
ticket”  pnKTSs,  realizing  that  here  is 
their  opportunitv  to  gc*t  what  thev  need 
nmst,  rather  than  having  to  accept  a  cut- 
and  (lric*d  course  outline  hc'causc*  "papa 
knows  Ix'st."  riu*  rc'sults  of  this  aware- 
nc*ss  are  far-rc*ac  lung  in  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  course — and  their  educa¬ 
tion. 

When  the  discussions  get  under  way 
— and  usually  an  entire  jK'ricxI  is  given 
to  each — the  leaders  are  urged  to  open 
participation  to  everyone  in  class,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  seems  that  the  group  has 
exhausted  its  resources  on  a  given 
point.  Here  the  instructor  has  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute,  usually  through 
provocative  questions,  points  of  view 
and  information  that  may  have  been 
overl<K)kcd  by  both  group  and  class 
members.  However,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  exploration  and  discovery  of  ideas 
and  information  by  the  sUuicttts,  who 
are  presumably  the  learners,  the  phil¬ 
osophy  being  that  more  learning  results 
from  activity  than  passivity.  It  has  been 
observed  over  a  numlx*r  of  years,  that 
with  gcxxl  preliminary  guidance  prior 
to  the  bc'ginning  of  the  discussions, 
little  is  left  for  the  instructor  to  uncover. 

I'he  fourth  group  is  placed  on  a 
stand-by  basis  for  the  semester  to  suggest 
any  variation  in  schedule  from  that 
originally  draftc*d.  In  effect,  they  are  a 
standing  reviewing  committee,  o|x*n  to 
suggestions  from  lK)th  students  and  the 
instructor.  Not  every  class  has  evolved 
exactly  the  same  set  of  assignments  nor 
the  same  order,  but  basically  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  course  has  varied  little  in 
the  four  years  it  has  bc*en  offered.  Gene- 
erally  it  has  included  lx)th  assignments 
intendc'd  to  develop  spc*ec  h  skills  in  the 
student  himself  and  those  intended  to 
increase  his  knowledge  about  spc*ech 
necessarv  to  the  most  effective  teaching 
in  his  ow  n  classrcMun.  Fhe  first  category 
has  usually  included  further  use  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  in  addition,  reading  aloud, 
storv  telling,  public  speaking,  participa¬ 
tion  in  formal  meetings  through  debate 
and  parliamentarv  prexedure,  interviews 
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and  conferences  and  creative  dramatics. 
Some  of  these  media,  such  as  discussion, 
reading  aloud  and  public  s|X‘akin^,  have 
been  used  for  presenting  the  informa¬ 
tion  contributing  to  knowledge  about 
speech  correction,  speech  improvement 
and  the  preparatory  background  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  skills  activities. 

As  the  skills  assignments  are  given, 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  listening 
aiul  observing.  Two  chief  objectives  are 
kept  in  minil:  First,  t(»  bt*  helpful  to  the 
performer:  and  second,  to  use  the  |H‘r- 
former  as  a  mirror  for  self-anaivsis  and 
improvement.  Analysis  forms  in  the 
SPllCII  IMPHOVF.MFNT  CUIDi: 
are  used  as  a  guide  for  the  student,  who 
is  primarily  responsible  for  evaluating 
the  performance.  Attention  is  focused 
on  six  general  areas;  content,  organisa¬ 
tion,  oral  communication,  physical  com¬ 
munication,  language  usage  and  audi¬ 
ence  or  interpersonal  relations.  These 
are,  in  turn,  sulxlivided  into  their  sever¬ 
al  facets  to  assist  the  evaluator  in  con¬ 
sidering  all  |vossihle  aspects. 

Students  are  urged  to  comment  on 
other  aspects  of  the  presentation  and  to 
p<iint  out  s|x'cific  manifestations  in  each 
of  the  areas  that  contribute  to  the  effect¬ 
iveness,  or  that  may  have  detracted  from 
the  effectiveness.  As  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  analysis,  the  evaluator  is  asked  to 
write  a  comment  in  answer  to  each  of 
these  (|uestions;  What  contributed  most 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  presentation? 
What  is  the  most  important  thing  the 
performer  could  do  to  improve  his  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  the  future? 

The  instructor  makes  out  a  similar 
set  of  observations  in  duplicate,  retain¬ 
ing  one  copy  for  his  own  file.  In  this 
way,  both  student  and  instructor  have 
a  cumulative  record  of  his  classrcKim 


improvement.  This  is  also  available  to 
the  Director  of  I'eacher  Certification, 
who  is  responsible  for  tbc  selection, 
guidance,  and  retention  program  for 
pros|X‘ctive  teachers. 

For  most  assignments  the  class  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which 
has  Ix'en  evaluating  as  described  above, 
the  other  listening  primarily  for  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  presentation.  This  group 
is  asked  to  answer  the  following  cjiies- 
tions:  1.  What  were  the  most  ini|X)r- 
tant  ideas  develoix‘d  by  the  ixrl’ormer? 
2.  Did  he  include  the  most  esscmtial 
ideas  as  you  saw  them?  i.  What  kind  of 
idea  or  material  did  he  use  in  o|X‘ning 
his  presentation?  4.  What  kind  of  idea 
or  material  did  he  use  in  concluding 
his  presentation?  5.  What  was  the  most 
important  single  idea  you  derived  from 
the  presentation?  These  cjuestions  are, 
of  course,  modified  in  terms  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  assignment,  for  obviously  they  do 
not  fit  e(|ually  well  the  oral  report,  the 
role-playing,  the  public  s|X‘aking,  and 
the  creative  dramatic  situation. 

W'hen  time  and  the  size  of  the  class 
permit,  discussion  of  each  presc'iitation 
follows  immediately;  however,  in  most 
cases  individual  comment  is  limited  to 
those  on  the  analysis  forms  and  individ¬ 
ual  conferences  with  students  outside 
of  class  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
assignment  there  is  a  general  discussion 
of  all  presentations,  with  a  progress 
summary  and  suggestions  for  further 
study  or  improvement. 

Harely  is  everything  covered  during 
the  semester  that  has  lx*en  outlined  by 
the  four  discussion  groups,  but  in  terms 
of  tbeir  own  decisions  and  aided  by  tbe 
instructor’s  guidance,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  have  been  included.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  the  students  have  learned  how  to 
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learn  about  speech  and  how  to  improve 
their  own  speech  skills.  This  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  philosophy  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  namely  that  colle^^e  courses 
should  provide  a  foundation  for  the 
ever-continuous  educational  process.  No 
pr(»spective  teacher  can  learn  all  she 


should  know  about  speech  in  a  three 
semester  hour  credit  course,  but  with 
skillful,  competent  guidance  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  the  net  result  is  more  able, 
effective  classroom  teachers,  who  have 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  significance 
of  speech  as  a  tool  for  teaching. 
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ThK  WoRI.O  and  Ol'R  IvNGI.IhH  HkrI- 
TAGR.  Itcviscd  and  hnlarxcd.  l.diU-d  by  Ma¬ 
tilda  Bailey  and  Ullin  W.  I.eavell.  N.  Y. 
American  B«)ok  C«.  19S6.  $1.96. 

The  World  and  Our  TnnUih  lleritanc  is 
the  sixth  and  last  volume  in  the  series  called, 
“The  Mastery  of  KeadinK-”  IX’slRned  for 
Grade  1 2,  the  volume  has  two  major  aims — 
bi  encouraRe  readinR  enjoyment,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  readinR  skills.  To  achieve  the  first  aim, 
the  editors  have  seltrtiHl  material  which  has 
a  livelv  app<'al  for  tialay's  students.  The  se¬ 
lections  represent  the  U'st  of  the  old  and  the 
Ix'st  of  the  new,  and  they  offer  much  that 
will  interest  and  challenRe  younR  readers, 
(^imprehension,  speed,  and  vocabulary  en¬ 
richment  are  stressc-d  and  each  is  developed 
in  a  sinRle  chapter.  All  are  developtni  cumu¬ 
latively  throuKhout  the  rest  of  the  IxMtk.  A 
teacher’s  Ruide  (eiRhty  ct-nts)  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  this  offers  suRRcstions  for  teaching, 
for  the  use  of  films  and  ncordinRS,  and  for 
improvioR  readioR  skills.  It  also  includes  a 
key  to  lh<'  pan-nl  volume. — Wii.i.iam  P. 
Skars. 

Tiif.  Oci.i.  Of  Am  frig  an  I.itfratcrf;. 
By  lIolMTt  F.  Spiller.  N.  Y.  The  Macmillan 
Gompany.  1956.  $4.75. 

Holtert  l'\  Spilh-r,  Professor  of  Fnglish  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1945, 
pres<-nls  in  The  ('ycle  of  Attterican  l.ilcrature 
a  comprehensive  view  of  America's  entire 
literary  culture.  Dr.  Spiller  relates  literature 
to  the  total  organic  growth  of  the  nation,  and 
he  identifies  a  pattern  of  relationships  that 
embraces  all  American  literature,  ilis  theory 


discloses  not  only  a  simple  organic  move¬ 
ment  in  American  letters,  but  two  secondary 
cyclc-s.  The  first  of  these  reachcxl  its  climax 
with  Melville  and  Whitman;  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  liegan  in  the  Western  frontier  of  the 
1 9th  century  and  ripenc-d  in  the  works  of 
Lliot  and  Faulkner. — W.  P.  S. 

Thf  Modfrn  Junior  High  Sghckjl.  By 
William  T.  Gruhn  and  Harl  K.  Douglass. 
N.  Y.  Ronald  Press.  1956.  $5.50. 

I'his  is  a  second  edition  of  the  ixipular 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  junior  high 
schixil  hy  Gruhn  and  Douglass.  The  work 
has  had  a  thorough  going  revision  and,  in 
its  new  edition,  will  continue  to  be  the  ac- 
ceple-d  text  in  its  held.  Fxcellent  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  fur  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  in  gradi-s  7,  8,  and  9. — W.  P.  S. 

I.ht’s  Read.  New  Sc-ries.  Boon  3  (Grow¬ 
ing  Up  In  Reading.  $2.88).  Book  4 
(Rfadini;  For  Fife.  $2.96).  N.  Y.  Henry 
Holt.  1956. 

Holt's  “Ix't's  Read”  series  is  designer]  as  a 
reading  program  for  those'  Imys  and  girls 
from  Grade  7  and  upwards  who  need  help 
in  the  improvement  of  their  reading  skill. 
The  material  selected  for  these  volumes 
(there  are  four  in  all)  is  rather  low  in  read¬ 
ing  difficulty  hut  high  in  maturity  of  in¬ 
terests.  I'he  sc-Icctions,  too,  are  organized  to 
achieve  developmental  objectives  in  personal 
growth  and  social  adjustment.  The  series 
should  be  useful  to  teachers  who  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  youngsters  to  improve  reading  skills 
through  practice. — W.  P,  S. 


The  Speech  Handicapped  Child 
in  the  Classroom 


hy  VIRGIL  A.  ANDFRSON 
Director  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 
Stanford  University 


TIILRK  is  little  question  that  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  the  child 
with  a  serious  speech  handicap 
rests  with  the  specialist  in  speech  cor¬ 
rection.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
average  classroom  teacher  will  ever  be 
able  to  ac(|uire  a  sufficient  background 
in  this  relatively  complicated  and  techni¬ 
cal  held  to  enable  her  to  deal  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  the  more  severe  tyiH*s  of 
speech  and  hearing  disortlers  found 
among  the  public  scIkmiI  fMipulation. 
The  specialist  we  must  have,  hut  the 
sptrialist  alone  is  not  enough. 

In  the  first  place,  the  problem  as  a 
whole  is  t(K)  extensive.  The  results  of 
actual  surveys  lend  cretlence  to  the  es¬ 
timate  that  at  least  10  pi‘r  cent  of  the 
elementary-  and  secondary-school  popu¬ 
lation  suffer  from  speech  deficiencies 
sufficiently  serious  to  be  classed  as 
sjx'ech  defects.  This  would  mean  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500,000  spc*ech-defect- 
ive  sch(K)l-age  children  in  the  L’nited 
States — over  40,000  in  a  city  the  si/.e 
of  Los  Angeles,  for  example.  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  within  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  a  sufficient  supply  of  specialists  in 
spt*ech  correction  will  be  available  to 
take  care  of  this  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  need  help.  Lhe  responsibility 
for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  major 
portion  of  these  speech  handicapped 
children  must  rest  with  the  classrcxim 
teacher. 


F.ven  if  there  were  enough  s|H*ech 
therapists  to  give  specialized  help  to  all 
of  the  large  number  of  children  needing 
it,  this  in  itself  is  not  enough.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and,  to  a  degree,  futile  to  attempt 
to  teach  a  skill  or  an  ability  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  apart  from  that  in  which  the  skill 
is  eventually  to  be  used.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  speech  correction  teacher  gets 
the  child  to  the  place  where  he  can 
speak  ade(|uately  in  the  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  anti  restricted  environment  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  short  meeting  once  or  twice 
each  week  which  her  crowded  schedule 
makes  |X)ssible.  This  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  chiltl  will  use  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  gtKKl  speech  when  he  goes  back 
to  the  classrtKim  or  goes  home  after 
schtKil.  'Lhe  person  best  (|ualified  and 
most  strategically  situated  to  assist  the 
child  in  this  “carry-over”  of  his  gtHnl 
spieech  habits  into  real-life  situations  is 
the  classrofim  teacher,  since  she  is  with 
the  child  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
his  day  and  can  thus  control  and  super¬ 
vise  many  of  his  activities  in  which 
speech  is  used. 

Lhe  responsibilities  of  the  classriKim 
teacher  must  extend  beyond  merely  as¬ 
sisting  the  special  teacher,  however.  She 
must  be  prepared  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
constructive  speech  teaching  herself  in 
connection  with  the  normal  curricular 
and  extra-curricular  activities  in  which 
speech  plays  a  part,  or  can  be  made  to 
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play  a  part.  It  must  lx-  remcnibcred  that 
speech,  as  a  basic  I  unc  tion  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  cannot  be  separated  from  his 
other  activities.  Spc*ech  training  must  be¬ 
an  integral  part  of  normal  and  everyday 
usc's  of  speech,  in  situations  in  which 
s|K*c‘ch  skills  function  as  means  to  an 
end,  not  merely  as  "exercises”  to  be*  done 
in  a  spc-cial  “lesson.”  S|x*ech  trainiiiK, 
includin}^  much  of  s|K*ech  correction, 
must  Ik-  integrated,  to  use  an  over-w«)rk- 
ed  term,  into  other  activities  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  particularly  those  {Motions  of 
it  known  as  the  lan^uaKe  arts,  riuis, 
the  classrcMmi  teacher  ac(|uires  a  rc-s|K>n- 
sihility  for  the  speech  welfare  of  her 
pupils — a  res|)onsihility  that  cannot  Ik- 
shruKKed  olf  lujr  successfully  delegated, 
e\c-n  to  the  s|H‘cial  s|K-c-ch  teacher.  And 
in  th(»sc-  areas  in  which  there  is  no  s|k-- 
cial  teacher,  or  at  least  not  enough  to  go 
around,  the  classr(H)ni  teacher  repre- 
sc*nts  virtually  the  onlv  hope-  for  the 
child  handicap|K-d  in  s|H-ech. 

To  what  extent  can  the  teacher  deal 
siiccc-ssfully  with  the  average  run  of 
s|H-c-ch  problems  found  in  the  sch(M)ls? 
With  a  minimum  basic  knowledge  of 
s|K-c-ch  defects  and  s|K-c-ch  correction, 
the  answer  is,  more  than  one  would 
think.  I'ortunately,  most  s|x-ech  defects 
found  among  the  sch(M>l  |)opulation  are 
not  particularly  complicated  or  deep- 
sc-atc-cl,  and  a  large  pro|iortion  of  them 
res|)ond  readilv  to  intelligent  handling, 
es|x‘cially  if  dealt  with  in  time.  Onlv 
alxRit  I  5  |x-r  cent  of  the  defects  have 
any  structural  basis,  and  only  approx¬ 
imately  25  ix-r  cent  could  be-  called  in¬ 
volved,  complicated,  or  dilhcult  to  cor¬ 
rect.  riu-  implications  arc-  obvious — in 
the  majoritv  of  casc-s  <»f  sjx-ech  defects 
found  among  school  children  there  is 
nothing  "wrong”  with  the  s|x-c-ch  mech¬ 
anism  and  a  large  |H-rcc-ntagc-  of  tiu-m 
arc-  correctihic-  if  (a)  thev  arc-  recogniz¬ 


ed  in  time,  and  (b)  the  proper  methcxls 
are  used. 

One  |)oint  should  be  made  clear,  how¬ 
ever — there  is  still  a  si/.eahle  number  of 
s|x?ech  defects  which  are  really  compli¬ 
cated  and  reejuire  highly  speciali/eci 
knowledge  and  skills  on  the  part  of  a 
well  trained  therapist.  Training  given 
to  the  classroom  teacher,  therefore, 
should  make  clear  to  her  her  limitations 
as  a  s|X‘ech  therapist  and  should  teach 
her  where  to  turn  for  help  when  she  dis¬ 
covers  a  case-  she  is  not  e(|uip|x-d  to 
handle  hc-rsc-lf. 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  is,  of  course,  to  recognize  a 
s|x-ech  defect  when  she  hears  one,  so 
that  she  can  either  deal  with  it  herself 
or  refer  the  child  to  some  one  who  can. 

I  he  teacher  will  lx-  aided  in  this  prexess 
if  she  is  aware  of  the  categories  into 
which  s|x-c-ch  deficiencies  fall  and  is 
familiar  with  the  chief  identifying  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each.  On  the  basis  of  symp¬ 
toms,  or  the  way  speech  sounds,  s|x*cch 
defects  can  he-  classified  as:  CO  phona- 
torv,  t)r  voice  defects,  such  as  hoarse¬ 
ness,  nasality,  bre-athiness,  or  t(K)  high 
pitch;  C2)  articulatory,  or  defects  in 
the  prcnluction  of  speech  sounds,  such 
as  (xcurs  in  lisping,  the  omission  of 
sounds  or  the  substitution  of  one  for 
another,  or  in  regional  or  foreign  dia- 
Ic-ct;  (3)  linguistic,  or  language  disor¬ 
ders,  in  which  the  individual  cannot  ex¬ 
press  himsc-lf  Ix'cause  he  has  lost,  or 
has  never  had,  the  necessary  command 
of  words;  and  C4)  defects  of  rhythm, 
of  which  stuttering  is  the  prime  ex¬ 
ample. 

I’xcept  for  certain  types  of  nasality, 
voice  defects  are  likelv  to  be  relatively 
com|dicated  and  involved,  and  there  is 
alwavs  the  fiossihilitv  that  certain  voice 
(jualitv  disorders  such  as  hoarseness  may 
have  a  sc-rious  physical  basis,  l-or  this 
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reason  the  teacher  would  be  well  advised 
to  refer  children  with  such  problems  to 
a  physician  or  a  speech  therapist  or 
both.  It  is  with  problems  involving  ar¬ 
ticulation  that  the  classnMim  teacher  can 
accomplish  the  most,  although  she  can 
often  be  of  ^reat  help  to  the  child  ex¬ 
hibiting  symptoms  of  stuttering  as  well 
as  to  the  child  whose  language  develop¬ 
ment  is  retarded. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  treatment 
of  speech  disorders  is  to  determine  the 
cause,  or  causes,  of  the  condition  with 
a  view  toward  eliminating  or  alleviating 
them.  1  he  possibility  that  a  speech  de¬ 
ficiency  may  have  a  phvsiological  or 
structural  basis  should  never  be  over- 
l(K)ked  by  the  teacher.  Articulatorv  dis¬ 
orders,  for  example,  can  Ih-  caused  bv 
malocclusions  and  dental  irregularities, 
or  bv  hearing  loss,  or  certain  forms  of 
paralysis.  V'oice  defects  may  residt  from 
infection  or  structural  irregularities  in 
the  larvnx,  from  cleft  palate,  or  para¬ 
lyzed  velum.  Many  of  these  conditions 
are  remediable,  and  the  teacher  should 
lx*  alert  to  the  advisahilitv  of  having  the 
child  examined  bv  such  specialists  as  the 
orthodontist,  the  otologist  or  audiolo¬ 
gist,  and  the  pediatrician,  if  there  is  the 
least  indication  that  the  speech  |irohlem 
is  physically  based.  It  is  alwavs  discour¬ 
aging,  often  futile,  and  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous  to  attempt  to  deal  with  speech 
and  voice  defects  if  there  is  a  jibysical 
cause  still  o|K‘rating. 

Other  possible  causes  of  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  s|H*ech  and  voice  disorders  are 
mental  retardation  and  emotional  mal¬ 
adjustment.  If  these  conditions  are  sus¬ 
pected,  the  teacher  should  seek  help 
from  the  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  Ik*- 
fore  attempting  to  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  herself.  As  was  mentioned  earlier, 
however,  many  speech  deviations  result 
from  nothing  more  serious  than  pcKir 


s|H*ech  mcKlels  in  the  home,  poor  meth- 
(kIs  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  or  from  other  causes  that  often  re¬ 
main  obscure.  In  these  cases  the  teacher 
can  often  accomplish  much  to  improve 
the  speech,  and  thus  head  off  what 
might  become  a  much  more  serious  prob¬ 
lem  later  if  allowed  to  persist.  Fven 
when  other  serious  conditions  exist  to 
cause  or  complicate  the  six'ech  problem, 
the  teacher  can  often  render  invaluable 
service  to  the  child  and  his  parents  bv 
instilling  healthy  attitudes  toward  the 
handicap  in  the  child  and  his  parents, 
relieving  anxieties  and  tensions,  and  en¬ 
hancing  the  child’s  environment  at 
sch(M)l  bv  improving  the  attitudes  of  his 
plavmates  toward  him  and  thus  nuMlifv- 
ing  their  behavior.  All  that  is  needed  is 
some  recognition  of  the  problem  and  the 
application  of  common  sense  and  cer¬ 
tain  basic  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
and  g(MKl  counseling. 

Along  the  line  of  the  above,  it  is  well 
known  that  svmptomsof  {XTsonalitv  and 
emotional  maladjustment  are  found 
much  more  frecpiently  among  s|X‘ech  de¬ 
fectives  than  among  normal  s|x*akers. 
Whether  the  maladjustment  has  caused 
the  s|X‘ech  defect,  or  whether  the  op¬ 
posite,  or  some  other,  relationship  is 
true,  cannot  alwavs  be  readily  determin¬ 
ed.  More  im|X)rtant  —  the  teacher  shoidd 
rerogni/e  the  presence  of  the  maladjust¬ 
ment  and  the  imp«)rtance  of  dealing 
with  it  if  the  ehild  is  to  fx*  helped  with 
his  speech 'problem.  There  is  often  much 
the  teacher  can  do  for  such  a  child 
within  the  limitations  of  her  background 
f>f  training  and  the  routines  of  the  scIxm)! 
environment. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  construt  tive 
steps  she  can  take  is  to  assist  the  child 
in  developing  s(x'ial  and  emotional  ma- 
turitv.  The  parental  attitude  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  behavior  that  emerges  most  clear- 
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ly  from  environmental  studies  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  certain  types  of  speech  prob¬ 
lems,  especially  delayed  spetxh  and  stut- 
terinK,  is  that  of  over-protection  and 
over-supervision,  which,  of  course, 
amounts  to  a  form  of  parental  domina¬ 
tion.  'ITie  effect  upon  the  child  is  to 
keep  him  dependent  and  immature,  per¬ 
haps  with  marked  feelings  of  inferioritv 
and  insecurity.  Such  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns  very  easily  manifest 
themselves  in  certain  s|x-ech  and  lan- 
Kua^e  deviations.  The  role  of  the  teach¬ 
er  here  is  to  counteract,  as  best  sbe  can, 
whatever  detrimental  innuences  there 
may  have  been  at  home.  Many  sugges¬ 
tions  will  occur  to  her  of  ways  in  which 
she  can  assist  the  child  in  developing 
self-confitlence,  sixial  com|K‘tence,  and 
emotional  maturity.  'Ihrough  encour¬ 
aging  the  child  to  participate  in  school 
activities,  assisting  him  in  developing  his 
strong  |X)ints  through  hobbies,  s|K‘cial 
interests  and  abilities,  and  assuring  the 
child  that  the  teacher  has  a  genuine, 
sympathetic  interest  in  him  and  holds 
out  high  hopes  for  him,  she  can  do  much 
to  help  the  child  mature  and  assume  his 
normal  place  and  responsibilities.  This 
may  Ik*  more  important,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades,  than  more  formalized 
speech  training,  although  often  Ixith  ap¬ 
proaches  must  be  followed  simultaneos- 

Jy- 

Much  of  what  was  said  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  paragraph  applies  with  consider- 
ahle  aptness  to  the  child  who  stutters. 
Such  an  individual  characteristically 
suffers  from  feelings  of  embarrassment, 
apprehension,  personal  inferiority,  and 
siK-ial  inade(|iiacy.  Anvthing  that  can  be 
done,  therefore,  to  "build  him  up,"  both 
in  his  own  and  his  classmates’  estima¬ 
tion  will  be  all  to  the  g(MKl.  M<»re  s|>eci- 
fic  suggestions  for  assisting  the  stutterer 


in  the  classroom  are  presented  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

1.  Relieve  the  child’s  apprehensions 
by  pointing  out  to  him  that  his  speech 
isn’t  as  bad  as  it  seems  to  him.  Remind 
him  that  other  people  often  hesitate  in 
their  speech  and  “hem  and  haw”  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  He  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  speech  nor  try  to  hide 
his  trouble  or  cover  up  when  he  does 
have  some  difficulty;  such  attempts  at 
avoiding  stuttering  may  well  make  his 
speech  worse.  He  must  accept  his  prob¬ 
lem,  do  the  best  he  can,  emphasize  his 
strong  points,  and  develop  a  healthy  at¬ 
titude  toward  himself  and  others.  This 
approach  should  be  followed,  of  course, 
only  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be 
aware  of  his  problem  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  applicability  of  these  joints. 
With  the  younger  child  the  approach 
must  be  much  mure  indirect,  and  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  done  that  will  center  the 
child’s  attention  directly  on  his  prob¬ 
lem. 

2.  Everything  feasible  should  be  done 
to  insure  tbe  most  desirable  attitudes 
and  responses  toward  the  stutterer  on 
the  part  of  his  classmates.  Perhaps  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  some  of  them 
will  show  them  that  they  are  only  mak¬ 
ing  matters  worse  when  they  laugh  at 
the  stutterer  or  make  fun  of  him,  treat 
him  with  pity  or  curiosity,  or  in  any 
other  way  single  him  out  as  being  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  of  the  rest. 

3.  The  teacher  should  set  the  stut¬ 
tering  child  a  good  example  by  being 
poised  and  unhurried  herself.  Make  it 
clear  to  him  by  example,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
cept,  that  there  is  no  need  to  hurry, 
that  there  is  plentv  of  time  to  say  what 
he  has  to  say,  and  that  no  one  is  going 
to  interrupt  or  grow  impatient. 

4.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
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facing  the  teacher  of  a  stuttering  child 
is  whether  to  excuse  him  from  oral  reci¬ 
tations  or  put  him  through  the  regular 
routine  with  the  rest  of  the  pupils. 
There  are  disadvantages  either  way,  but, 
in  general,  some  concessions  and  special 
arrangements  are  usually  necessary  if 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  are  to  be 
served.  The  teacher  should  rememher 
that  any  speech  experience  the  stutterer 
can  handle  with  reasonable  success  will 
benefit  him  and  add  to  his  feelings  of 
self-confidence,  but  any  situation  in 
which  he  fails  and  stutters  badly  will 
only  increase  his  dread  of  speaking  and 
his  anticipation  of  failure  in  the  future. 
'Fherefore  the  child  should  he  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate  in  those  situations 
that  offer  the  most  promise  of  success. 
In  this  the  child  may  be  a  better  judge 
than  the  teacher,  and  therefore  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  volunteer  at 
such  times  as  he  feels  he  can  manage 
adequately.  In  the  end,  the  common 
sense  and  g(X)d  judgment  of  the  teacher 
must  prevail,  rather  than  a  blind  adher¬ 
ence  to  an  arbitrary  practice.  The  final 
guide  is  to  do  the  thing  that  is  most 
likely  to  lienefit  the  child  most  in  the 
end. 

Finally,  the  teacher  should  keep  in 
mind  that  of  all  the  language  arts,  oral 
communication  is  the  most  vital  for  the 
child,  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 


since  it  is  through  aural  comprehension 
and  oral  expression  that  he  functions  in 
the  learning  situation.  A  child  with  a 
speech  defect  suffers  from  a  basic  handi¬ 
cap  that  may  well  function  to  retard 
him  in  all  of  his  schcKil  work.  To  take 
reading  as  one  example — there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  to  indicate  that  a 
child  with  a  s|x*ech  problem  will  pre¬ 
sent  more  reading  deficiencies  and  will 
make  slower  progress  than  a  child 
whose  speech  is  norn:al.  Stutterers  have 
Ix'en  found  to  be  retarded  from  one  to 
three  grades  in  their  general  sch(K)l  de¬ 
velopment  although  thev  are  the  equal 
of  normal  speakers  in  intelligence. 

The  teacher  has  a  serious  responsibil¬ 
ity,  therefore,  to  do  everything  she  can 
to  help  the  child  overcome  his  speech 
handicap  before  it  can  exert  its  adverse 
influence  on  his  school  progress,  his  so¬ 
cial  maturation,  and  his  pers^mality  de¬ 
velopment.  Without  highly  formalized 
training  in  speech  correction,  she  will 
see  many  opportunities  for  assisting 
such  a  child  in  developing  better  atti¬ 
tudes  and  a  more  effective  personality 
generally  and  for  helping  him  improve 
his  oral  communication  through  atten¬ 
tion  to  basic  principles  of  good  speech  as 
the  opportunities  are  presented  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  integral,  as  well  as 
peripheral,  activities  of  the  sch(X)l  cur¬ 
riculum. 
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Even  the  Stalwart  Stumble 

By  KATIIAHINi:  BUTLI-H 
Kalamaz/to  Public  Scluxtls 

JUST  h(tw  iinp<irtant  is  g(N)d  s|X‘i‘ch  as  intriguing,  as  practical,  and  as  cus- 
in  a  world  where  wheels  are  often  tom-made  to  the  chidren’s  needs  and 
spun  by  verbal  veltKity?  Are  we  capabilities  as  their  teacher  can  devise, 
not  often  impatient  with  other  adults  No  shortened,  revamped,  or  "watered- 
who  are  didicult  to  understand?  It  is  down”  high  school  or  college  speech 
only  that  we  control  our  response  in  def-  course  will  accomplish  this.  Children 
erence  to  a  facade  of  gcHkl  manners,  subjected  to  this  kind  of  program  s<K>n 
When  we  are  irked  by  the  |K)or  s|x*eth  sink  out  of  their  depth.  W'orst  of  all, 
of  children  in  the  classroom,  we  are  the  children  who  most  need  to  increase 
more  free  to  release  our  feelings.  “Mary,  their  oral  communication  skills  are  the 
speak  u|)!  I  can’t  understand  a  word  very  lirst  to  drown. 

you’re  saying.” . "John,  for  heav-  More  than  mere  op|>ortunity  to  speak 

en’s  sake,  stop  mumhling!” . “Sally,  is  essential.  Cdiildren  need  actually  to 

read  that  again,  and  do  try  to  use  some  ex|XTiment  with  speech  skills.  It  is  the 
expression.”  This  kind  of  scattered  sug-  teacher’s  res|K)nsibility  to  see  that  each 
gestion  and  criticism  should  scarcely  he  child  receives  experience  in  improving 
the  total  oral  communication  program  at  these  skills.  Fo  he  most  effective,  these 
the  elementary  level.  ex|x*riences  should  he*  part  of  a  program 

riien  how  can  we  help  the  children  designed  to  include  all  the  im|K)rtant 
to  attain  this  highly  prized  goal  of  ade-  areas  of  oral  communication  skills.  The 
•ju-ite  s|x*ech?  Obviously,  "setting  a  gcMnl  teacher  may  then  integrate  these  areas 
example”  is  not  enough.  Demands  to  into  her  regular  teaching  program  in 
“d<»  U-ter”  are  not  enough.  Inconsistent  one  of  two  ways. 

and  intermittant  forays  into  the  field  of  S|X‘ech  activities  can  he  incorporated 
s|x*eih  improvement  are  not  enough.  int(»  the  teaching  of  other  skills  or  may 
Bevond  the  communication  fences  lie  lx  given  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  cur- 
the  green  fields  of  creative  dramatics,  riculum.  It  would  seem  that  direct  at- 
group  ilisctissions  and  problem-solving  tention  to  the  teaching  of  speech  skills 
teihni(|ues,  the  use  of  psycluHlramas,  will  result  in  greater  gains  if  speech 
sharing  or  telling  time,  re|K)rts  and  reci-  |x‘ri(Kls  are  set  aside  than  if  they  are 
tations,  and,  of  course,  plays  and  pro-  a  bv-pr<Mluct  of  a  lesson  in  reading, 
grams.  But  s|V)radic  leaps  from  one  to  s|xlling,  or  s(xial  science, 
another  do  mtt  constitute  a  planned  At  this  point,  teachers  rightfully  ask, 
program.  “How  can  we  find  time  to  do  all  this? 

All  children  in  the  elementarv  class-  W’e  can’t  give  each  child  any  more  in- 
r(K)m  can  iM-nefit  from  a  S|x'ech  pr(»gram  dividual  attention  than  we’re  doing 
tailored  to  their  needs.  Ihmever,  it  is  right  now!  W'e  agree  that  almost  every 
im|x‘rative  that  such  speech  sessions  be  chihl  needs  help  in  some  phase  of  his 
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speech,  and  we  would  like  nothin)^  more  child  explore  the  geography  of  the 
than  to  work  with  each  individually,  mouth  and  to  improve  the  c(X)rdinations 
But  let’s  face  it!  Much  of  our  work  must  rtujuired  for  adult  speech, 
be  done  with  the  group  as  a  whole  or  it  2.  I'o  improve  the  child’s  self-hear- 
will  not  lx-  done!”  ing  and  vocal  phonics  so  that  he  can  not 

In  realization  of  this  very  practical  only  learn  new  pronunciations  easily 
and  pertinent  point,  the  speech  program  but  also  through  the  analysis  and  syn- 
can  be  planned  and  carried  out  on  a  thesis  training  come  to  attain  the  phonic 
group  basis.  I  his  need  not  be  a  liability,  skills  necessary  in  reading  and  sixlling. 
This  economic  necessity  can  be  an  asset.  3.  I'o  improve  his  tluency  and  to  re¬ 
in  the  teaching  of  speech  skills,  a  strong  sist  inlluences  tending  to  disrupt  Hu- 
group  res|>onse  can  be  of  inestimable  ency. 

value.  It  can  lx‘  made  to  pay  dividends  4.  lo  improve  his  ability  to  think 
in  terms  of  both  individual  and  group  upon  his  feet  hy  training  in  self-talk,  in 
progress.  The  group  is  united  by  con-  commenting  aloud  on  that  which  he  per- 
certed  speech  activities.  The  stimulus  ceives,  d<x*s,  or  feels, 
is  all  the  more  vivid  for  the  number  of  5.  I'o  create  a  consciousness  of  gcxul 
participants.  The  child  who  often  fails  voice  quality  as  a  basic  asset,  and  to  as- 
individually  can  attain  a  real  feeling  of  sist  the  child  in  learning  how  to  project 
more  adequate  and  appropriate  S|x*ech  and  monitor  the  intensity  of  his  voice, 
responses.  The  entire  group  works  and  6.  To  help  the  chiltl  ex|>ress  his  con- 
plays  with  speech — and  the  entire  flicts  and  feelings  through  training  in 
group  benefits.  s|x*ech  hygiene.”' 

How  often  and  how  long  should  It  is  not  always  |X)ssil)le,  or  even  profi- 
S|xech  jxTifKls  be?  Much  depends  on  table  in  terms  of  time,  to  attempt  to 
the  teacher’s  interest  and  in  the  rcali-  cover  every  goal  ade(|uately  at  each 
zation  of  the  immense  im|K)rtance  of  speech  ixTiml.  However,  all  goals  should 
g(KKl  spt'ech.  It  has  been  found  that  receive  appropriate  attention  on  a  more 
group  work  for  a  ix-riml  of  twenty  to  or  less  rotating  basis.  S|X‘cial  emphasis 
thirty  minutes  once  or  twice  a  week  is  sometimes  given  to  one  goal  if  the 
will  result  in  gains  in  sjxcch  proficiency  teacher  feels  that  the  group  is  particu- 
at  the  elementary  level.  Farly  clement-  lary  in  need  of  it. 
arv  teachers  vimetimes  prefer  shorter  Here  is  a  sjx'ech  session  as  carried 
perimls  of  fifteen  minutes  two  or  three  out  by  a  second  grade  teacher: 
times  a  week.  1:15  —  Alphabet  of  sound 

During  these  iH*ri»Kls,  the  teacher  at-  leather:  I'cKlay  1  have  brought  some 
tempts  to  incorporate  stmie  or  all  of  the  steering  wheels  for  our  speech  cars, 
following  goals  in  her  plan:  (She  htilds  up  cardlx)ard  circles  upon 

“1.  l  o  help  the  child  identify  and  which  steering  wheels  have  been  sketch- 
recognizc  the  characteristics  of  the  isol-  ed.;  In  between  each  s|x»ke  of  the  wheel 
ated  sjx’ech  sounds,  a  goal  which  pays  is  a  sound.  Help  me  say  the  sounds  .  .  .  . 
dividends  not  only  in  terms  of  better  errrr,  ssssss,  lllllla,  and  ththth.  (Tea- 
speech  but  in  improving  other  basic  cher  jwints  to  r,  s,  /  and  ih  which  are 
skills  needed  in  scIkk)!,  and  to  help  the  written  on  the  wheels,)  I  would  like 

I.  Van  Rip<T,  Charh-s  and  Hiiticr,  Katharine,  Speech  in  the  Hemenlary  Claurtiom. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1955,  pp.  46-47. 
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three  people  to  come  up  and  help  me. 
All  ri^ht,  John,  Mary  jane,  and  jimmy. 
Now,  each  of  you  hold  your  steering 
wheel  so  that  the  rest  of  the  class  can¬ 
not  sec  the  side  up<m  which  the  sounds 
are  written.  We’ll  all  start  by  making 
the  lire  engine  sound — the  errrr  sound 
— together.  These  three  will  turn  their 
steering  wheels  all  the  time  the  rest  of 
us  are  making  the  er  sound.  When  I  say, 
“Hed  light!”,  everybody  stop!  (Class 
makes  the  fire  engine  sound  in  unison 
for  a  period  of  approximately  8-10  sec¬ 
onds).  "Hed  light!”  Now,  John,  turn 
your  steering  wheel  over  and  show  the 
class  which  of  the  four  sounds  is  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel.  That’s  right.  What 
sound  is  that?  Yes,  the  th  sound.  I^t’s 
think  of  five  words  that  have  the  th 
sound  in  the  beginning  of  the  word? 
Ixt’s  see  .  .  .  yes,  jane,  thumb  is  right. 
(C'hildren  name  four  more  words  with 
the  th  sound).  I-et’s  start  our  speech 
steering  wheels  again.  Hiis  time,  let’s 
take  the  teakettle  sound  .  .  .  sssss. 
(Came  continues  until  all  four  sounds 
have  Ix'en  worked  with,  and  five  words 
for  each  sound  have  been  given.) 

1:22 — V(Kal  Phonics 

Teacher:  Now  we’ll  play  a  guessing 
game.  I’m  going  to  pretend  to  be  Super¬ 
man  and  1  have  X-ray  eyes.  1  can  see 
right  into  your  desks  from  here.  I’ll 
sound  out  some  things  that  you  have  in 
your  desks.  As  s(K)n  as  you  guess  just 
what  it  is  that  1  see,  raise  your  hand 
and  tell  me  what  I’ve  said.  (Teacher 
fakes  the  following  words  apart  by  sep¬ 
arating  and  prolonging  each  sound,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  children  put  the  word 
baik  together  again.  This  is  the  twin 
prexess  of  analysis  and  synthesis.)  Do 
you  have  an  errr  -  ay  -  ssss  -  err  in  your 
desk?  Yes,  that’s  it  ...  .  almost  all  of  you 
have  erasers,  don’t  you?  1  wonder  if  any 


of  you  have  k  -  a  -  nnn  -  dy?  Why,  three 
of  you  have  some  candy.'  (Teacher 
sounds  out  other  common  articles — pa¬ 
per,  pencils,  Ixxiks,  crayons,  etc.)  I 
know  that  some  of  you  are  given  to  keep¬ 
ing  strange  things  in  your  desks.  D<x:s 
anyone  happen  to  have  a  ssss  •  nnnn  -  ay 
-  k?  Well,  g(xxl  .  .  .  I’m  glad  there’s  no 
snake! 

1:27 — Voice  intensity 

Teacher:  You  all  know  how  fast  jet 
airplanes  can  go.  Today  we’ll  use  this 
jet  ship  that  Billy  brought  for  showing 
time.  We’ll  take  a  trip  to  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  Noisy  Country  and 
Whisper  Country.  First,  let’s  warm  up 
the  motor  .  .  .  dddjjjjj!  The  word  "jet” 
starts  with  the  sound  that  the  jet  motor 
makes,  doesn’t  it?  Listen  .  .  .  ddjjet.  As 
s(x)n  as  you  see  the  jet  ship  leave  the 
table,  start  making  the  jet  sound  and  as 
s(X)n  as  it  lands,  we’ll  be  in  Noisy  Coun¬ 
try.  (Children  make  the  dj  sound  until 
the  ship  touches  the  table.)  We  won’t 
stay  here  very  long.  Our  ears  will  begin 
to  hurt  if  our  voices  are  too  loud  for 
too  long.  Say  after  me  in  your  noisy — 
your  “playground”  voices — "I  like  to 

play” . ”I  hate  to  be  quiet" . 

“Go  away”  ....  "Come  here”  ....  That 
was  certainly  noisy  enough!  Now,  let’s 
take  a  jet  ride  to  Whisper  Country.  Any¬ 
one  who  speaks  above  a  whisper  will  be 
out  of  the  game.  Say  after  me  .  .  .  "It's 
so  quiet”  ...  "I  can  hear  the  smallest 

noises” . ”I  like  to  day-dream” 

. "I  want  to  be  grown-up’’  .  .  . 

"I’m  getting  sleepy”  (Teacher  uses  any 
appropriate  sentences  or  phrases,  chang¬ 
ing  them  to  fit  the  group’s  needs).  Fine! 
No  one  raised  his  voice  above  a  whisper. 
Let’s  take  our  jet  ship  back  home  again. 
(Children  make  the  jet  noise  until  the 
jet  ship  lands  on  the  table.) 
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1  ;30 — Speech  hygiene  story  used  for 
fluency  practice 

Teacher:  It’s  time  now  for  a  story, 
but  I’m  going  to  need  your  help.  When 
I  leave  out  a  word,  be  sure  to  fdl-in” 
for  me.  (Teacher  tells  the  story,  leaving 
out  key  words  at  the  end  of  phrases  or 
sentences.  Children  chime  in,  complet¬ 
ing  the  thought).  Once  upon  a . , 

there  was  a  little  boy  just  your  . . 

He  received  an  invitation  to  a  birthday 

.  The  day  before  the _ , 

the  little  boy  and  his  mother  went  down 

town  to  shop  for  a  birthday  . .  The 

little  boy  picked  out  the  present.  It  was 
a  big  bag  of  marbles.  The  little  boy 
thought  to  himself,  “Gee,  I’d  like  to 

have  those  marbles  for  . that’s 

right,  for  myself.  I  wish  1  didn’t  have  to 

give  them  to  anyone  . .  The  day 

of  the  party  came.  The  little  boy  got 

ready  to  go.  First  he  washed  his _ 

yes,  hands,  and  then  his  mother  washed 

his  . .  ,  that’s  right,  face.  Finally, 

he  put  on  clean  .  His  mother 

wrapped  up  the  birthday _  with 

paper  and  . . As  the  little  boy  left 

his  . ,  his  mother  said,  "Now,  be 

a  gootl  .  and  remember  your 

manners.  Give  Jimmy  the  present  as 
sfwn  as  you  get  there.  And  be  sure  you 

don’t  lose  it.”  All  the  way  to  the - , 

the  little  boy  thought  to  himself,  “If  I 

could  only  keep  these  . ,  why. 

I’d  have  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
whole . . .  I  could  always  tell  my 


mother  that  I’d  .  them.  I  know 

it  isn’t  right . to  do,  but . ” 

(Teacher  stops  the  story).  I’m  going  to 
stop  right  there  for  tmlay.  The  next 
time  we  have  speech.  I’m  going  to  ask 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  the  little 
boy  did  with  the  bag  of  marbles. 

This  second  grade  teacher  has  man¬ 
aged  to  give  some  attention  to  five  of  the 
six  goals  in  a  pericxl  of  approximately 
twenty  minutes  through  the  use  of  four 
activities.  Fach  activity,  although  in  a 
minute  manner,  helps  the  children  pro¬ 
gress  toward  better  speech.  It  is  the  cu¬ 
mulative  force  of  such  activities  given 
over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  that 
will  result  in  increased  communication 
skills  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Many 
other  methmls  for  improving  speech  lie 
outside  the  province  of  this  article; 
however  the  areas  herein  discussed  are 
more  fully  described  in  Speech  in  the 
V.lementary  Classroom  referred  to  above. 

Teachers  have  long  recognized  that 
teaching  and  talking  are  at  times  almost 
synonymous.  True  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  the  child  is  of¬ 
ten  the  result  of  a  verbal  exchange  of 
ideas.  In  our  mo<lcrn  sch(K)Is,  much  of 
tbe  learning  takes  place  through  oral 
communication.  But  how  well  do  we 
communicate?  What  better  way  may  a 
teacher  spend  some  of  her  precious 
time  than  in  teaching  s|)eech  skills? 
Fven  the  stalwart  often  stumble  in 
speech! 


Group  Dynamics  in  the  Classroom 

liy  AMHONY  UILLBHL'M-R 
Los  Angeles  State  College 


IN  (ilUJUl*  (list'ussion  there  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  the  duties  ot  the  dis¬ 
cussion  anion^  the  discussion  leader 
and  the  participants.  I  he  assumption  is 
made  that  each  individual  |K'rforms some 
leadership  functions.  Hence,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  ^roup  situation  is  both  a  par¬ 
ticipant  and  a  leader,  even  though  nom¬ 
inally  one  |K'rson  may  lx-  designated  as 
the  leader  of  a  partiiidar  group  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time. 

There  is,  of  course*,  the  danger  that 
those*  of  us  deeply  interested  in  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  groups  may  l(H)k  upon  it  as  a 
|)anacea  for  all  the  world’s  ills,  and  there 
are  individuals  who  feel  that  group  work 
can  solve  almost  any  problem.  Hut  there 
arc*  others  who  disagree,  for  example, 
'T.  V.  Smith  commented  in  his  June  8, 
19S6,  commencement  address  at  I.os 
Angeles  State  College,  “Mcjst  problems 
arc*  not  to  lx*  solved,  hut  to  he*  lived 
with.”  Hy  this  he  did  not  intend  to  im¬ 
ply  that  pndilems  arc*  incapable  of  reso¬ 
lution;  he  was  suggesting  that  what 
m*i*ds  to  lx*  rc*memlx*rc*d  is  that  most 
solutions  arc*  only  tentative.  In  that 
sc*nse  we  do  not  solve  them. 

When  one  works  through  group 
metIuKis  tentative  solutions  are  based 
u|ion  tlx*  evidence,  reasoning,  interix'r- 
sonal  relations,  compromise's,  etc.,  that 
the  nu*mhc*rs  of  the  group  bring  to  the 
]>rohl(*m  at  a  spc*cified  time.  At  another 
time,  with  additional  and  other  evi¬ 
dence,  with  other  reasoning,  with  less 
or  more  conflict  in  interpersonal  rela¬ 


tions,  with  other  compromises,  another 
solution  is  jMissible. 

Ciroups  arc*  not  confined  only  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving.  Individuals  often  learn  or 
gain  information  in  a  lx*ttc*r  manner  in 
groups.  Cionllicts,  too,  can  be  resolved 
within  a  group.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
help  |x*oplc*  to  gain  skills  of  lx*having 
like  mature  human  tx*ings  can  be  found 
in  the  kind  of  human  relations  training 
that  group  activities  give. 

The  objectives  of  group  dynamics  are 
many  and  varied,  hut  actually  they  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  ideal  of  augmenting  the 
spread  of  lx*ttc*r  leadership.  This  leader¬ 
ship  has  two  as|x*cts:  the  asjx*ct  of  re¬ 
leasing  the  observable  energy  brought 
alxuit  by  |x*ople  interacting  in  groups; 
and  the  asix*ct  concerned  with  the  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  that  interaction. 

Considering  only  the  development  of 
leadership  traits  as  a  result  of  face-to- 
face  discussion  certain  interactions  take 
place  lx»th  |>ositively  and  negatively;  re¬ 
actions  that,  would  not  take  place  were 
the  same  individuals  functioning  with¬ 
out  the  challenge  as  an  aid  to  thought 
and  the  synthesis  that  the  group  brings 
about.  The  release*  of  individuals  from 
the  restrictions  and  tensions  which  often 
impair  the  efficacy  of  c(K)pc*rative  beha¬ 
vior  is  part  of  the  dynamics  of  a  group. 

The  ideas  and  methods  which  are 
allied  to  group  dynamics  and  which  can 
lx*  found  useful  and  efTective  arc  the 
utilization  of  the  lecture-discussion, 
group  discussion,  rolc-plaving,  and  the 
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ever  present  "feedback.'’  In  the  class¬ 
room,  some  sort  of  orientation  to  ^roup 
methods  must  he  made.  As  part  of  this 
orientation  a  climate  or  atmosphere 
which  is  primarily  |X‘rmissivc  rather 
than  authoritative — an  atmosphere  in 
which  people  may  not  only  have  prob¬ 
lems  and  conflicts,  but  also  problems 
about  the  problems  themselves.  Ortain 
attitudes,  action  and  activities  are  need¬ 
ed  so  that  an  atmosphere  is  ^enerated 
which  will  allow  permissiveness.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  usually  make  valid  inferences 
from  attitudes  and  .ictions;  thus  the  in¬ 
structor,  himself,  needs  to  develop  and 
use  the  (|ualities  of  effective  ^roup  lead¬ 
ership.  He  must  demonstrate  the  char¬ 
acteristics  he  wishes  to  promote.  Amon^ 
these  will  lx*  a  dynamic  and  vital  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  dkkkIs,  maturity,  an  objectivity, 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  facility  in  ver- 
bali/in^  ideas  and  attitudes. 

Almost  all  learning  situations  partake 
of  the  cognitive  aspects,  and  often  effect¬ 
ively  to  present  these,  the  lecture-dis¬ 
cussion  can  he  used.  This  should  not  lx 
confused  with  the  formal  lecture;  it  is 
rather  the  kind  that  allows  probings  and 
questionings,  the  kind  that  fosters  the 
student-teacher  interaction.  Here,  too, 
the  dissemination  of  principles  needs  to 
be  done  in  a  way  which  gives  out  the 
material  as  tentative,  exploratory. 

Strongly  allied  to  the  class  discussion 
is  objectivity.  Almost  all  of  us  have  cer¬ 
tain  prejudices  and  preconceived  no¬ 
tions.  Understanding  that  we  have  them 
is  a  help.  Better  yet  is  the  realization 
that  we  can  do  something  alx)ut  them. 
One  way  is  to  stress  the  use  of  s|XTiiics 
rather  than  generalities,  lixamples  arc 
often  helpful.  lzK)k  for  cases.  I'lirough 
such  authentic  evidence  will  ap|xar, 
communication  lines  can  he  established, 
and  agreement  may  he  reached.  But  sel- 
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dom  can  the  generalized  statements  he 
made  objective. 

The  problem  of  immaturity  can  often 
stifle  the  group  process.  The  mature  per¬ 
son  will  differentiate  an  attack  upon  his 
ideas  from  an  attack  uix)n  him;  but  he 
goes  even  further.  He  will  recognize 
that  questions  which  arise  for  consiil- 
eration  are  really  a  prcxluct  of  the  group, 
that  they  are  generally  inquiries.  His 
attitude  IxTomes  here  is  not  "my  idea,” 
hut  "our  idea.” 

The  immature  individual  is  not  of  a 
very  cooperative  frame  of  mind.  He  is 
one  who  goes  into  a  group  with  the  idea 
of  "How  can  I  persuade  the  group  to  ac¬ 
cept  my  idea.”  The  attitude  is  ego-cen¬ 
tric,  partisan  and  persuasive.  The  |ioint 
(jf  view  to  be  emphasized  partakes  of 
objectivity,  reflective  reasoning,  and 
group  centeredness. 

Ciroup  dynamics  is  not  primarily  a 
means  of  persuasion.  But  we  nuist  re¬ 
member  that  no  matter  how  subtly  it  is 
put  to  use,  a  group  can  h«*  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  |X‘rsuasion  (as  it  has  been  used 
in  factories,  unions,  clubs  and  other 
groups).  Although  defensible  on  cer¬ 
tain  grounds,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  goal  of  releasing  the  creativity  of  the 
individual. 

The  real  creativity  of  an  individual 
comes  about  always  as  a  result  of  change, 
riie  (x-rson  going  into  a  class  in  which 
group  work  is  used  will  often  have  to 
alter  certain  of  his  pre-conceptions. 
Through  group  work  the  student  finds 
that  it  is  less  diflicult  to  accept  the  dis¬ 
ruptions  of  attitudes  and  the  changed 
nuxles  of  thought.  Uven  in  class  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  may  only  lx*  surface  deep. 
I'hus  merely  talking  about  change  is  not 
enough.  Examples  and  illustrations  are 
needed.  More  helpful,  however,  is  the 
actual  practice  of  acceptance  of  change 
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in  discussions.  I'o  this  end  some  prepar¬ 
atory  work  on  the  basis  of  our  beliefs, 
how  we  ^et  to  be  the  way  we  arc,  what 
molds  our  thinking,  what  us  our 

prejudices,  in  what  way  do  we  develop 
our  philosophies,  is  useful. 

Ihe  iiu-iIkkI  of  the  lecture-discus¬ 
sion  in  ^roup  dynamics  leads  inevitably 
to  critical  and  rellective  thinking,  the 
scientific  meth(Hl  in  discussion,  and 
^roup  dynamics  itsc'lf. 

Most  critical  thinking  approaches  re¬ 
volve  around  the  area  of  traditional  lo^ic 
with  aids  such  as  a  knowledge  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  reasoning. 

(iroiip  discussions  whether  part  of  a 
class  recitation  or  as  small  group  which 
talk  among  themsc’lves  may  Ik-  roughly 
ciassiiied  into  two  groups:  those  pri¬ 
marily  for  information  and  those*  for 
problem -s«)lving. 

One  of  the  interesting  ways  to  begin 
is  with  the  one  for  information  or  clari- 
iication.  And  in  order  to  facilitate  this, 
the  class  may  lx*  asked  to  read  a  simple 
paragraph  or  two,  such  as  the  main  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  or  the  paragra|)h  that  follows: 

Ideas  are  hy  no  means  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  action;  on  the  contrary  they 
are  the  mainspring  of  action.  In  the 
wider  worlil  it  is  ideas  which  set 
armies  on  the  march  and  bring  about 
the  vast  spectacle  of  s<K'ial  change. 
'rechni(|ues  can  provide  the  means, 
but  cannot  inspire  the  incentive  for 
activity.  Anti  while  some  ideas  act 
as  stimulants  and  widen  our  vision, 
others  have  the  reverse  effect.  Very 
few  of  us  ever  realize  our  true  poten¬ 
tialities,  and  it  is  ideas  which  limit 
our  achievement  more  than  deficien¬ 
cy  in  ourselves.  We  may  have  powers 
that  lie  dormant  throughout  our  lives. 


because  they  are  never  awakened  to 
life.* 

Dnce  this  has  bt-en  done,  let  the 
group  discuss  it.  The  stimulus  of  the  ab¬ 
stractions  inherent  in  the  above  excerpt 
brings  forth  many  ideas  and  convictions, 
riie  discussion  is  undisciplined,  true, 
but  the  ideas  and  problems  that  become 
manifest  serve  as  springboards  for  the 
dynamics  of  the  group  prexess. 

1  he  second  kind  of  discussion  and  the 
most  usc*d,  is  that  of  problem-solving, 
which  includes  the  use  of  the  broad 
general  (juestion  such  as  “What  can  we 
do  alxHit  the  noise  in  our  lunch  r(X)m?” 

The  general  ({uestion  can  be  delimited 
and  defined  in  such  a  w-ay  that  a  gtKxl 
deal  of  spt*cificity  is  usc*d.  'Ihen,  t(K), 
this  kind  of  (|uestion  serves  as  a  moti¬ 
vation  for  further  learning  and  research. 

Probably  the  Ix'st  way  to  discover 
the  (fuestion  which  the  group  would  like 
to  discuss  is  to  seek  suggestions  from  the 
participants.  If  the  class  is  divided  into 
several  groups  (|x*rhaps  six  to  eight  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  group  is  best),  give  each 
group  time  to  determine  what  ques¬ 
tion  it  wishes  to  discuss.  The  method¬ 
ology  for  decision  here  can  range  from 
one  hy  a  majority  to  a  unanimous  one, 
depending  on  the  time  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail. 

The  case  method  for  problem-solv¬ 
ing  discussion  moves  to  even  greater 
s|>ecificity.  A  case  is  descriptive  rather 
than  anaivtical.  It  is  a  narrative  state¬ 
ment  involving  people  in  a  situation  or 
happt-ning.  Hather  than  a  hypothetical 
situation,  it  is  an  explicit  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  happened  at  a  certain  time 
and  place,  it  should  provide  as  many  de¬ 
tails  as  were  available  to  show  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  decisions  of  the  main  figures 
in  the  particular  situation.  Here  is  an 
example: 
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One  of  the  churches  in  City  X 
requested  and  received  |x*rmission  to 
hold  religious  services  in  a  public 
park.  I'o  accommodate  the  number 
of  persons  attending  the  services, 
those  in  charge  installed  a  public  ad* 
dress  system.  Other  ixrsons,  not  at¬ 
tending  the  religious  services,  pro¬ 
tested  that  their  enjoyment  of  the 
park  was  interfered  with  by  the 
speaking  and  music  Ix'ing  broadcast 
through  the  louds|x‘akers.  The  church 
group  answers  that  if  it  is  prevented 
from  using  sound  ecpiipment,  its  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  will  lx*  abridged. 
Using  such  a  case  forces  participants 
to  stick  closely  to  the  subject,  to  have 
more  particulars,  to  become  realistic  and 
to  participate  more  eagerly,  to  ask  <jues- 
tions  instead  of  making  assertions,  to 
think  more  about  the  topic  and  what  a 
discussion  might  do,  and  to  have  the 
important  issues  suggested  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  lx)th  the  members  and  the 
leader. 

Case’s  are  often  written  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  resjx’ctive  group  either  singly 
or  c(X)peratively.  Decisions  as  to  which 
case  to  use  should  also  come  from  the 
particular  group  involved. 

Both  the  general  ((uestion  and  the 
case  methcKl  can  utilize  an  observer, 
who  takes  s|X’cial  note  of  the  activities 
of  the  memlx’rs  during  the  discussion, 
the  diiiiculties  and  troubles,  and  such 
questions  as  "Where  did  the  group 
flounder?”  "What  did  the  group  need 
to  know?”  and  "What  were  the  inter¬ 
personal  diiiiculties?”  Such  a  pnxedure 
sets  up  another  group  discussion,  and 
further  utilizes  the  dynamics  of  the 
group  approach. 

Strongly  allied  to  the  s|x?cificity  of  the 
case  methcxl  is  that  method  coming 
from  psycho-drama,  role  playing.  Here, 


t(X),  the  technique  is  gtxxl  only  in  a 
s|xcihc  situation,  and  if  misapplied 
could  Ix’  mure  confusing  than  the  prob¬ 
lem  it  attempts  to  clarify.  I'he  examples 
range  from  the  simplicity  of  a  rehearsal 
of  a  coming  exjx’rience,  to  a  group  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  complex  problem.  Hie  value  of 
role  playing  in  leadership  training  and 
group  problem  solving  is  Ix'ing  explored 
and  utilized  in  many  of  our  sclxxils. 

I  he  main  function  of  this  unrehearsed 
drama  is  to  facilitate  and  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

After  the  role  playing  scene  is  fin¬ 
ished  it  is  usually  followed  hy  group 
discussion;  perhaps,  t(xi,  it  will  he  re¬ 
played  under  different  circumstances 
and  with  different  participants.  Its  pur- 
jxise  is  to  provide  a  closer  to  reality-base 
for  understanding  the  problem  and  to 
give  keener  insights  into  it.  I'he  more 
the  participant  is  able  to  identify  himself 
with  his  role  and  the  other  role  players 
the  Ix’tter  he  is  able  to  appraise  his  own 
actions  toward  others  and  their  reactions 
toward  him.  It  is  a  way  of  bringing  him 
closer  to  the  full  experience  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Instead  of  talking  about  it  he  is 
a  participant  within  it. 

W  hat  kind  of  situations  lend  them¬ 
selves  best  to  role-playing?  In  most  re- 
sfx’cts  it  is  particularly  useful  where 
prejudices,  biases,  and  ideologies  bkxk 
the  objective  stuily  of  a  problem.  ITiis 
means  that  more  vivid  emotional  in¬ 
volvement  is  manifest,  simulating  real 
life  situations.  Such  problems  as  those 
dealing  with  racial  discrimination, 
strikes,  union-management  contractual 
negotiations  and  others  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  are  especially  adapted  to  role-play¬ 
ing. 

Thus  what  is  needed  in  a  role-playing 
scene  is  a  fairly  typical  problem.  'I’hen 
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tiic  backgruund  is  filled  in  by  the  lead¬ 
er,  or  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
situation,  and  the  scene  is  acted  out 
spoMtancously.  The  last  word  is  the  key. 
No  rehearsals  should  be  used. 

Once  the  important  personal  issues 
in  the  problem  have  been  heightened 
dramatically,  then  the  matter  is  opened 
up  for  the  total  group  to  discuss.  I  he 
commcjii  emotional  ex|)eriences  of  tlie 
group  will  make  the  issues  come  alive, 
and  hence  stronger  motivation  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  comes  about. 

Hole-playing  should  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly;  it  should  be  short,  three  to  four 
minutes  is  often  enough,  in  any  case  it 
should  not  exceed  ten;  and  finally  it  is 
not  so  much  a  method  of  problem-solv¬ 
ing  itself,  as  it  is  an  aid  to  creative  un¬ 
derstanding. 

During  the  utilization  of  the  lecture- 
discussions,  and  role-playing  the  teach¬ 
er,  leader,  and  participants  need  to  be 
conscious  of  the  reception  that  is  taking 
place.  'Ihis  comes  through  a  form  of 
"feedhack.”  This  “feedback”  is  a  method 
which  “as  a  principle  means  that  behav¬ 


ior  is  scanned  for  its  result  and  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  result  modi- 
hes  future  behavior.”*  In  other  words 
it  is  an  analysis  of  “How  are  we  doing, 
and  what  can  we  do  about  it?”  'I'his  can 
be  done  formally,  with  the  use  of  writ¬ 
ten  forms,  spontaneously,  when  the  sit¬ 
uation  warrants,  or  a  set  period  may  be 
used  for  it. 

That  there  is  no  magic  formula  in 
group  dynamics  is  obvious.  No  buttons 
are  present,  which  if  pressed,  immedi¬ 
ately  foster  adequate  and  effective  group 
leadership  and  participation.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  process,  one  which  demands 
thought  and  work.  Group  leadership 
nor  gexx!  group  membership  allows  one 
to  manipulate  a  group  to  try  to  mold  it 
to  his  desire,  or  persuade  it  to  do  his 
bidding.  Leadership  and  membership 
are  very  complex;  probably  no  one  in¬ 
dividual  can  perform  all  the  functions. 
I  lowever,  it  can  be  said  in  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis  that  leadership  and  membership  arc 
things  that  the  group  itself  has  to  do 
with  and  for  itself.'* 
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Speech-Education  in  the  Air  Force 

By  FRANCIS  CARTIFR 
r.ducatiou  Specialist,  Air  University 


WMFN  AN  Air  Forte  directive 
was  published  recently  encour- 
a^in^  membership  in  toast¬ 
masters  Clubs,  it  represented  only  one 
more  instance  of  Air  Force  recognition 
of  the  value  of  training  in  oral  commu¬ 
nication  skills. 

1  he  results  of  this  attitude  arc  so 
widespread  that  it  is  dilFicult  to  make 
a  coherently  organized  cx|)osition  of  the 
“big  picture”  of  speech  education  in  the 
Air  Force.  I  shall  therefore  be  limited 
to  tlestrihing  a  few  typical  examples  and 
drawing  some  broad  conclusions  from 
them. 

Operation  Bootstrap.  Fhrough  "Op¬ 
eration  B(K)tstrap”  military  |H‘rsonncl  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  at  colleges  near 
their  duty  stations  for  evening  courses 
leading  to  a  degree.  Fhe  government 
pays  part  of  the  fees  and  may  even  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  and  funds  to  pay  profes¬ 
sors  to  come  and  give  the  courses  on  the 
base. 

Arrangements  have  also  l)cen  made 
through  the  L'niversity  of  California 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  to  pro¬ 
vide  college-cretlit  courses  on  or  near 
overseas  bases  throughout  the  world. 
One  oHicial  told  me  that  speech  courses 
are  easily  the  most  jiopular  of  all  the 
courses  olfered  under  these  programs. 
There  seem  to  lx-  two  closely-related 
reasons  for  this:  the  students’  own  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  value  of  speech  training, 
and  very  frequently,  the  strong  support 
given  such  courses  by  the  base  com¬ 
manders. 


Air  I'oree  llO  IXJ.  I  he  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve  Olficers  Fraining  Clorps  o|x‘rates 
IX'partments  of  Air  Science  at  I  HO-cxId 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  a  four  year,  48()-hour 
curriculum. 

The  Air  Force  RO'FC  is  an  oHicer- 
development  program  functioning  side- 
hy-side  with  the  educational  institution, 
and  Air  Force  studies  are  taken  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  student’s  other  academic 
work  toward  his  degree.  After  four 
years,  the  cadet  receives  his  baccalaure¬ 
ate  degree  and  his  commission,  often  at 
the  same  ceremony. 

The  two  courses  called  "CVmmuini- 
cating  in  the  Air  Force”  and  "Instruct¬ 
ing  in  the  Air  Force”  fall  in  the  junior 
year  and  total  35  cIassrrK)m  hours.  The 
courses  were  develo|wd  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  special  committee  of  university 
department  heads  ap|X)inted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  S(Kiety  for  the  Study  of  Uom- 
munication.  An  idea  of  the  orientation 
may  be  gained  from  part  of  the  "Note 
to  Instructors”  which  prefaces  the  In¬ 
structors  (hiide  for  the  communication 
course. 

One  of  the  s|X‘cilic  objectives  of 
the  AFROrC’  program  is  that  each 
graduate  of  the  program  should  lx 
able  to  discharge  routine  res|x»nsibili- 
ties  encountered  by  a  junior  officer  in 
the  USAF’,  Fhis  presumes  effective 
communication  techniques  as  a  writ¬ 
er,  spe-aker,  and  listener. 

Fhe  communication  hirxk  in- 
ludes: 
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(1)  The  role  of  communication 
in  the  Air  Force  operations 
and  the  importance  of  com¬ 
municative  skill  to  the  USAF 
officer. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  communi¬ 
cative  prcKess,  including  the 
psycholonv’  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  nature  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  verbal  symbols,  and 
common  problems  of  com¬ 
munication  in  social  orKani- 
/ations. 

(3)  The  res|)onsihililies  and  tech- 
ni(|ues  of  the  effective  reader 
and  listener  in  the  communi¬ 
cative  pr(Kess,  including  im¬ 
provement  of  reading-rate 
and  comprehension,  how  to 
study,  and  attitudes  and  hab¬ 
its  of  efficient  listeners. 

C4)  Spc'cific  technic|ues  common 
to  lx)th  oral  and  wTitten  com¬ 
munication,  such  as  selection 
of  words  and  or^ani/inK  and 
sup|X)rtinK  ideas. 

Fach  Department  (»f  Air  Science  has 
its  own  ta|H‘  recorder.  ITiese  arc  fre- 
(jiiently  usc-d  hv  the  students  in  prepar¬ 
ing  their  s|H'ech  assignments  and  often 
t<)  assist  with  detailed  criticism  after¬ 
ward.  Fvpically,  each  cadet  gives  three 
to  five  short  talks,  the  numhcT  de|)encl- 
ing  on  the  length.  Sometimes  the 
speeches  are  rated  anonymously  by  the 
class  and  the  instructor  gives  a  careful 
criti(|ue  either  in  or  out  of  class. 

In  the  course  titled  “Instructing  in 
the  Air  F’orce,”  the  cadet  is  intrmluced 
to  the  principles  of  learning  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  (jualilications  of 
an  instructor.  Me  learns  a  little  about 
planning  a  lesson  and  a  series  of  lessons. 
He  learns  something  alxmt  the  lecture, 
discussion,  demonstration,  and  about 


student  performance.  Me  is  exposed 
briefly  to  audio-visual  aids  and  their  use, 
and  to  certain  problems  of  instructional 
management  and  evaluation.  Often,  his 
exercises  are  real  teaching  experiences: 
Me  actually  teaches  a  lesson  to  Fresh¬ 
men  or  Sophomores. 

In  the  Air  Force,  a  great  number  of 
problems  are  handled  by  staffs.  Because 
of  this,  many  Air  Force  schexjis  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  seminar  method. 
AF'HOTC:  is  no  exception.  In  the  course 
called  “Creative  Problem  Solving,”  the 
cadets  work  in  lx)th  small  and  large 
groups  and  receive  some  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  function  of  the  chairman 
and  participant  in  a  problem-solving 
conference. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  logic  and 
applied  imagination.  It  teaches  the  cadet 
the  basic  rules  of  straight  thinking,  the 
influence  of  language  habits  on  reason¬ 
ing,  the  logical  fallacies  to  avoid,  and 
so  on.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  makes 
an  intensive  effort  to  develop  his  ability 
to  use  his  imagination.  It  tries  to  break 
him  l(X)se  from  a  total  reliance  on  logic 
and  conventional,  stfxlgy  thinking.  It 
encourages  him  to  contribute  his  ideas 
n(»  matter  how  absurd  they  may  seem 
at  first  glance  and  to  listen  seriously  to 
such  ideas  expressed  by  others. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  when 
a  staff  comes  up  with  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  the  solution  of  a  problem,  they 
must  tell  the  "Old  Man”  what  they  have 
decided  and  why,  and  they  may  have  a 
considerable  job  of  persuasion  ahead  of 
them  in  getting  the  c(X)peration  of  high¬ 
er  and  lower  echelons.  So  several  hours 
are  devoted  to  teaching  the  future  offi¬ 
cer  to  organize  and  present  a  report 
which  describes  a  problem  with  preci¬ 
sion,  summarizes  the  thinking  processes 
and  the  relevant  data  with  clarity  and 
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assurance,  and  presents  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  logically  and 
thoroughly. 

In  his  senior  year,  the  AFHOTC'  ca¬ 
det  takes  a  course  in  leadership  and 
management.  Here,  most  of  the  learning 
takes  place  in  simulated  staff  situations 
in  which  the  cadets  must  apply  the  tech¬ 
niques  they  learned  in  the  junior  year. 
Here,  tcK),  they  learn  role-playing,  which 
is  usc-d  not  only  as  a  device  to  teach 
them  certain  principles  of  human  rela¬ 
tions,  hut  may  he*  used  by  them  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  problems  assigned  to  them 
for  solution. 

All  of  which  indicates  that  communi¬ 
cation  training  is  where  vou  find  it.  l  et 
me  give  one  more  specific  illustration 
of  this  point,  nu*  junior  vear  hc'gins 
with  eight  class  hours  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  Force,  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  concept  of  the  military 
staff,  the  chain  of  command,  and  the 
reasons  behind  the  present  tables  of  or¬ 
ganization  from  the  Pentagon  right 
down  to  the  Second  l  ieutenant.  Ihis 
brief  course  is  almost  entirely  about 
communication.  And  it  is  an  aspect  of 
communication  that  is  infre(|uently 
taught  as  such.  Hut  the  Air  Force  feels 
that  a  voting  technician  and  junior  ex¬ 
ecutive — because  that’s  what  a  junior 
officer  is —  ought  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  channels  of  communication  he 
will  lx*  a  part  of. 

Comniainl  ami  Staff  School  ami 
Squadron  Officer  School.  Fhese  two 
scIkmiIs  are  a  part  of  the  Air  L'niversity, 
Imated  at  Maxwell  AFH,  Alabama. 

The  C’ommand  and  Staff  SchiKil  is 
attended  bv  carefullv  selected  Majors 
and  Ft.  Colonels  and  lasts  afxiut  nine 
and  a  half  months.  Its  pur|X)se  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  these  officers  for  command  duty 
through  wing  level,  and  for  staff  dutv 


up  to  and  including  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters  at  the  Pentagon. 

Now  ohviouslv,  the  kinds  of  jobs 
these  officers  are  being  prepared  for  call 
for  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  in  com¬ 
munication.  So,  though  there  is  no  for¬ 
mal  course,  more  than  thirty  hours  of 
instruction  and  practice  in  communica¬ 
tion  techniijues  are  integrated  into  the 
total  program. 

The  pattern  of  instruction  is  fairly 
consistent  throughout  the  curriculum. 
There  is  tvpically  a  lecture  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  stiulents  then  break  u|i  into 
seminar  groups  of  alxiut  eight  officers, 
each  with  a  seminar  instructor.  Fhere 
thev  discuss  the  topic  among  themselves 
or  hear  re|x)rts  on  special  resi*arch  done 
bv  one  of  the  students.  As  a  result,  al¬ 
most  half  the  students’  time  is  s|H‘nt 
in  a  conference  situation,  usually  with 
one  or  another  of  the  students  as  chair¬ 
man.  After  nine  and  a  half  months  of 
this,  these  majors  and  colonels  bec»)me 
prettv  sophisticated  in  discussion  and 
conference  techni<|ues. 

'Flu*  papers  and  talks  are  criticizeil 
bv  the  seminar  instructors.  'Flu*  seminar 
instructors  are  Air  Force  <»frKers  and  n(»t 
necessarily  communication  experts. 
Fhey  are,  of  ttiiirse,  given  some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  comnuinication  Ix'fore  they  take 
up  their  duties  in  the  scIkmiI,  hut  thev 
are  not  mainly  interested  in  mechanical 
errors.  Thev  watch  for  g(»hbledeg(K»k, 
cliches,  jargon,  and  gross  errors  of 
grammar,  hut  they  don’t  have  time  to 
chase  down  minor  voice  disorders  or 
misuses  of  the  semicolon.  Fhey  are  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  correctness 
of  the  subject  mater,  and  with  clarity. 

The  Academic  Instructors  Course. 
The  AIC;  is  alv)  a  part  of  Air  L'niver¬ 
sity.  It  is  a  six-week,  full-time  course 
designed  for  airmen,  officers,  and  civil- 
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ian  employees  who  are  about  to  be  as- 
si)(ne(l  to  instructional  jobs.  Six  weeks 
is  a  rather  short  period  for  turning  a 
pilot,  radar  technician,  or  personnel  su- 
|X‘rvisor  into  an  instructor  but,  like  all 
the  courses  taught  at  Air  University,  it 
is  intensive. 

'Ihe  curriculum  is  divided  roughly 
into  hiur  categories:  professional  back¬ 
ground,  which  includes  orientation,  the 
re<|uisites  of  the  teacher,  some  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  psychology,  cur¬ 
riculum  planning,  guidance,  and  so  on; 
the  second  category  is  communication 
skills;  the  third  is  metluKlology,  includ¬ 
ing  training  aids,  lesson  planning,  and 
so  on;  and  the  fourth  is  evaluation. 

I'.ach  student  is  assigned  to  a  group 
of  alxiut  eight  students  with  an  advi¬ 
sor.  The  curriculum  pattern  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  C  and  SS.  Ilie  lesson  titled 
"Specilic  MethfKls  of  Putting  Ideas 
Across”  is  typical.  There  is  a  lecture  on 
the  subject,  followed  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion;  in  this  case  a  staff  nieml)cr  giving 
a  short  lecture  using  examples  in  sup- 
jM)rt  of  his  ideas.  Then  another  staff 
memlK-r  gives  a  talk  using  comparisons, 
statistics,  and  testimony  as  support.  Af¬ 
ter  these  auditorium  sessions,  the  stu¬ 
dents  retire  to  their  group  cubicles  to 
discuss  what  they  have  heard.  There 
they  also  receive  their  assignment  to 
give  a  five-minute  talk  using  such-and- 
such  a  meth(Hi  of  support.  I.ater,  they 
give  these  talks  in  the  cubicle  and  are 
criticized  hy  the  students  and  the  ad¬ 
visor,  first  in  the  group,  then  later  alone. 

I  he  topics  covered  in  this  manner 
(anti  I  am  limiting  myself  to  the  com¬ 
munication  part  of  this  course)  include. 
How  we  Communicate,  Organizing  and 
Planning  for  C.ommunication.  Iniprove- 
ed  Heading  and  Study  Pffectiveness, 


Straight  'I'hfnking  in  Communication, 
and  so  on. 

They  also  hold  two  discussions.  One 
on  Harold  Benjamin’s  The  Cultivation 
of  Idiosyncrasy,  and  the  other  on  Rob¬ 
ert  Hutchins’  Conflicts  in  F.ducation. 
I’hese  have  been  known  to  become  heat¬ 
ed. 

I'ach  student  must  also  sign  up  for 
eight  hours  of  instruction  in  one  of 
three  lalmratories:  'ITie  Language  Usage 
Lab,  devoted  Primarily  to'improving  the 
student’s  functional  grammar:  The 
Spt'aking  l.ah  which  provides  additional 
practice  in  speaking;  or  the  Training 
Aids  I.ah.  A  Heading  I.ab  is  also  avail¬ 
able,  and  there  is  a  Recording  I^b 
which  is  simply  a  building  full  of  tape 
recorders  the  students  may  use  in  re¬ 
hearsing  their  speeches. 

Obviously,  it  is  pointless  to  isolate 
certain  items  from  a  course  in  instruct¬ 
ing  and  say  that  these  alone  are  devoted 
to  speech  education.  Under  the  section 
headed  Methodology,  for  example,  there 
are  such  lessons  and  assignments  as  "Use 
of  the  Lecture  in  Teaching,”  Use 
of  the  Question  in  Teaching,”  “Use  of 
the  Problem,”  .  .  .  "Use  of  Discus¬ 
sion  .  .  .  ,”  "L^se  of  Training  Aids  .  .  .,” 
"L^se  of  Demonstration-Performance  in 
Teaching,”  and  so  on. 

r.xtension  C<mrsc  Institute.  One  of 
the  principal  offerings  of  the  Air  Force 
Intension  C’ourse  Institute  is  the  Offi¬ 
cer  C’andidate  Correspondence  Cx)urse, 
a  long  and  verv  difficult  path  for  the 
enlisted  man  who  wishes  to  become  an 
officer.  Volume  1 8  of  this  course  is  call¬ 
ed  Effective  Expression  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts:  A.  Language  Mechan¬ 
ics,  B,  F.lementarv  Composition,  (C  has 
been  deleted),  D.  Public  Speaking,  and 
F.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  it  is  not  easy  to  attain  skill  in  pub- 
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Uc  sjx-aking  from  a  correspondence 
course,  but  many  facts  and  techniques 
can  be  taught  that  way  and  ECl  feels 
it  is  im|X)rtant  enough  to  attempt  some¬ 
thing.  I'he  material  is  taken  largely 
from  Alan  Monroe’s  Principles  ami 
Types  of  Speech, 

The  Air  Force  Academy.  Speech  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs  is  centereil  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Department.  Speaking  and  listen¬ 
ing  will  he  taught  in  conjunction  with 
composition  and  literature  much  as  Eng¬ 
lish  Departments  have  done  for  many 
years.  Apparently  there  will  be  no 
speech  text.  'Fhe  speech  assignments 
will  be  on  such  topics  as  "My  Pet  Aver¬ 
sion,”  “A  Great  Personailty,”  “An  Inter¬ 
pretive  Heading,”  etc.  There  will  be-  six 
such  short  speeches  in  each  of  the  first 
three  years,  and  some  instruction  in  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Since  the  AFA  is  not  yet  in  full 
opt*ration,  it  is  tcni  early  to  determine 
exact  details,  but  the  general  plan  re¬ 
sembles  that  at  West  Point. 

MATS  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Academy.  The  Miliary  Air  Transport 
Command  operates  a  schoril  for  its  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  ("sergeants,  etc.) 
at  Orlando,  Florida.  I  would  not  have 
singled  it  out  for  mention  here  except 
that  it  is  fairly  typical  of  several  such 
sch(H)ls  in  various  Air  Force  commands 
and  information  alxiiit  it  came  most 
readily  to  hand. 

By  now,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  speech  education  at  MATS 
NCOA  comes  in  a  course  titled  "Effect¬ 
ive  Communication.” 

Of  the  total  of  220  hours  of  the 
academy’s  instruction,  twenty-one  are 
devoted  to  public  speaking,  eight  to 
written  expression,  three  to  conference 
leadership,  three  to  reading  and  study 


methods,  and  two  to  the  development 
of  “command  voice”  on  the  drill  field. 
Each  student  delivers  five  speeches,  but 
siK'ecli  proficiency  is  stressed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  curriculum  and  discus¬ 
sion  is  used  as  an  instructional  tech¬ 
nique  in  all  courses  from  "Eeadership” 
to  “U.S.  Security  in  the  Air-Nuclear 
Age.” 

riie  general  attitude  toward  commu¬ 
nication  education  is  indicated  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  following  cjuotation 
from  a  Department  of  IXd'ense  publi¬ 
cation  which  ap|H*ars  in  the  academy’s 
Information  Bulletin. 

Within  the  military  establishment, 
command  is  exercised  through  what 
is  said  which  commands  attention 
and  understanding,  and  through  what 
is  written  which  directs,  explains,  in¬ 
terprets  or  informs.  Superior  (jualifi- 
cation  in  use  of  language,  lx)th  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  word,  is  more  eseen- 
tial  to  military  leatlership  than  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  whole  tcchni<|ue  of  weap¬ 
ons  handling. 

'Fhis  attitude  is  exemplified  by  one 
of  the  devices  used  in  the  instruction. 
I  (juote  from  a  letter  from  I  t.  Col.  F.  H. 
Aaron,  Commandant  of  the  MATS 
NC'O  Academy. 

A  tape  recording  of  a  conversation 
between  a  squadron  adjutant  and  his 
commander  is  played  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  must  detect  and  write  specified 
information  from  the  conversation. 
"Phis  exercise  is  alsri  related  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving  techniques.  The  things 
they  are  to  listen  for  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  are:  the  problem,  the  obstacles, 
the  goal,  and  pertinent  data  related 
to  the  problem.  These  items  are  to 
be  expressed  in  the  student’s  own 
terms.  It  has  proven  to  be  an  effect- 
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ive  exercise  in  listening,  writing,  and 

problem  solving. 

I  hese  then,  are  some  specific  exam¬ 
ples  of  speech  education  in  the  Air 
I'orce.  Space  does  not  allow  discussion 
of  the  many  other  Air  l-orce  courses 
(or  lessiins  within  courses  with  such 
titles  as  “Ix-adership,”  Management," 
“Stalfwork,"  and  so  on). 

Neither  can  1  describe,  though  1 
must  menttion,  the  various  research 
agencies  within  the  Air  l  orce  engaged 
in  exploration  of  teaching  methcKls,  eval¬ 
uation  devices,  and  specific  approaches 
to  the  Air  l  orce’s  own  communication 
problems. 

lint  even  as  incomplete  a  survey 
as  this  provides  sufficient  evidence 
for  certain  conclusions.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  the  Air  lorce  regards 
s|X‘ech  education  as  a  vital  part  of  its 
IHTsonnel  training  program.  The  secoiul 
is  that  it  has  tapixd  the  best  sources 
(civilian  and  military)  of  up-to-date 
opinion  and  research  in  building  its 
curriculum. 

I  here  are  still  mhiu*  Air  I'orce  schools 
which  stand  hy  the  older  ( should  we 
say  "time-tested"  or  "antitjuated"?)  cur¬ 
riculum  patterns  and  educational  phil¬ 
osophies,  hut  a  iiHKlern  integrated  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  communication  skills 
seems  to  preilominate. 


The  operation  of  a  modern  military 
organization  is  dependent  on — and  in 
large  measure  consists  of — staff  meet¬ 
ings,  conversations,  memos,  letters,  re¬ 
ports,  and  illustrated  lectures  (usually 
called  "briefings"),  and  ui>on  constant 
and  verbal  instructions,  explanation, 
questioning,  directing,  advising,  and 
conferring. 

In  the  United  States  Air  I'orce,  in¬ 
novation  is  part  of  the  routine.  It  has 
been  forced  by  circumstances  and  by 
its  mission  to  involve  itself  directly  in 
the  invention  of  new  operating  proced¬ 
ures  appropriate  to  the  almost  fantastic 
equipment  it  must  employ.  It  has  had  to 
learn  to  adapt,  to  anticipate,  to  create. 
It  has  learned  that  being  ready  today 
does  not  guarantee  readiness  tomorrow. 
Ideas,  then,  are  its  most  critical  com- 
mcxlity  and  prcKluct,  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  ideas  without  distortion  or  loss 
is  one  of  its  most  inqxxtant  daily  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Air  Force 
emphasizes  communication  training,  or 
that  it  seeks  the  most  advanced  or  even 
ex|H‘rimental  technicjues  of  communi¬ 
cation  both  to  teach  and  to  use  in  the 
teaching,  or  that  it  is  still  dissatisfied 
with  what  it  is  doing?  'ITiat  emphasis, 
that  search,  and  that  constructive  dis¬ 
satisfaction  have  become,  of  necessity, 
a  part  of  the  Air  Force  way  of  life. 
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SIGNIFICANT  among  the  changes 
(Kcuring  in  American  Fducation 
is  the  creation  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  essentially  developmental 
in  nature  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  former 
emphasis  on  direct  training.  Significant 
in  effecting  this  change  at  a  rather  rapid 
rate  has  been  the  influence  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  "need.”  Introduced  into  the  ed¬ 
ucational  literature  only  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  concept  of  "need”  has  become 
the  most  widely  used  concept  in  the 
daily  thinking,  feeling  and  acting  of  the 
average  educator  and  has  become  basic 
in  all  educational  planning,  ex|)cri- 
mentation,  evaluation,  and  practice. 

Providing  adecjuately  for  individual 
needs  re(|uires  professional  comix'tence 
at  a  very  high  level  because  even  the 
minimum  consideration  demands  that 
each  child  be  fully  accepteil  individu¬ 
ally,  f(jr  each  is  uni(|ue. 

In  the  life  story  of  each  child, 
there  is  an  interrelated  constellation 
of  factors,  forces,  and  pnKcsses  oper¬ 
ating  that  influence,  shaju*,  prwluce, 
anil  evoke  growth,  development, 
learning  and  Ix-havior,  that  account 
for  the  development  of  amazing 
uniijueness  in  individuals,  and  that 
create  for  human  beings  completely 
individual  needs. 

Fach  child  is  different  from  every 


other  child  and  must  be  understixxl  and 
accepted  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  type. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  needs  manifest¬ 
ed  in  the  story  of  each  child  must  be 
underst(K)d  and  accepted  as  individual 
needs,  not  necessarily  as  characteristic 
of  all.  I'he  same  dynamics  oix'rate  in  all 
growing  youngsters,  but  there  are  ijuali- 
tative  and  ipiantitative  differences  in 
these  dynamics  from  child  to  child  and 
in  the  needs  priKluced  by  these  dynam¬ 
ics  for  each  child. 

I'he  efforts  of  the  educator  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  an  ade(|uate  level  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  forces  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be*  used  in  meeting  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  children  may  suggest  a  task 
that  at  first  seems  overwhelming;  yet 
thousands  of  teachers  in  recent  years 
have  realized  this  goal  and  have  proved 
it  to  lx‘  lK>th  possible  and  practical. 
Fheir  story  demonstrates  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  go  through  and  experience  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  study  of  human  behavior 
and  to  ac(|uire  the  knowledge,  the  skills, 
and  the  mental  disciplines  needed  in 
understanding  individual  children.  Out 
of  this  experience,  several  fundamentals 
in  developing  the  ability  of  meeting  in¬ 
dividual  needs  have  emerged. 

I'he  First  Fundamental  —  Basic  Axioms 

Any  program  preparing  educators  for 
the  understanding  of  individual  needs 
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should  provide  direct  experience  in  the 
study  of  human  behavior  that  leads  to 
the  understanding,  acceptance,  internal¬ 
ization,  self-appropriation,  and  use  of 
certain  basic  axioms  about  human  be¬ 
havior.  These  include; 

1 )  I'he  learning  and  behavior  of  a 
child,  and  his  development 
through  time  are  caused. 

2)  The  causes  of  behavior,  learning 
and  development  are  multiple, 
complex  and  interrelated. 

5)  A  child  is  an  indivisible  unit;  he 
cannot  lx*  taken  apart  and  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  sc*parate  pro- 
cessc's. 

4)  Tvery  child  is  unicpie  and  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  every  other  child. 

5)  r-Aery  child  is  valuable  and  has 
inherent  worth. 

'I'he  challenge,  op|x>rtunity,  respon¬ 
sibility  and  obligation  of  education  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  all  human  iK'hav- 
ior  is  causc‘cl.  It  asserts  that  children 
have  s|H,‘cific  needs  In'cause  of  their  past 
exiHriences  and  their  feelings  that 
have  iK-en  co  extensive  with  these  ex¬ 
periences,  Ix'cause  of  their  present  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and 
bc'cause  of  their  individual  directions 
toward  the  future,  including  the  goals 
and  relationships  they  are  seeking.  Tlie 
assumption  affirms  also  that  since  be¬ 
havior  is  caused,  it  can  Ik*  changed  — 
a  most  {Hisitive  and  ho|K*ful  idea! 

For  the  child  it  means  that  situations 
can  be*  changed  so  that  most  children 
can  develop  under  adecfuately  planned 
and  wholesome  conditions,  that  desir¬ 
able  and  sup|Hirting  inter-|K‘rsonal  re¬ 
lationships  can  lx*  provided,  that  devel¬ 
opment  can  Ik*  fostered  by  meaningful 
and  related  accumulating  experiences, 
that  demands  and  expectations  can  be 
kept  within  a  child’s  emotional  and  in¬ 


tellectual  capacity  to  learn,  and  that  oth¬ 
er  measures  can  be  taken  to  promote  the 
ilevelopment  of  happy  and  effective  in¬ 
dividuals. 

For  the  educator,  the  idea  that  behav¬ 
ior  is  caused  has  a  profound  effect  on 
the  major  attitudes  toward  children  so 
that  educators  do  not  despair  of  possible 
improvement  in  a  child  nor  do  they  seek 
satisfaction  in  the  explanation  that  the 
behavior  is  inherited.  Attitudes  change 
so  that  children  are  no  longer  blamed 
fur  what  they  do.  Although  undesirable 
behaviors  are  rejected,  the  “climate”  of 
discipline  anil  correction  becomes  one 
of  wondering  why  the  child  acts  that 
way,  of  seeking  an  understanding  of  the 
causation  forces,  of  attempting  to  elim¬ 
inate  undesirable  conditions,  relation¬ 
ships  and  experiences,  and  of  finding 
successful  ways  of  prixlucing  desirable 
and  effective  lK*haviors.  By  changing  the 
attitude  of  the  classroom  educator  from 
blame  to  that  of  inquiry  into  causes  and, 
moreover,  to  the  fundamental  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  child  himself,  the  blame  felt 
by  the  teacher  and  the  guilt  felt  by  the 
child  are  removed — a  necessary  step  in 
clearing  the  way  for  the  teacher  to  help 
a  child  in  meeting  his  individual  needs. 
The  other  assumptions  are  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  in  opening  the  channels  of 
communication  and  feeling  between  the 
child  and  the  teacher,  thus  removing  the 
barriers  to  the  consideration  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  needs. 

A  .Second  Fundamental — Scientific  In¬ 
formation. 

A  direct  ex|K‘riencc  program  for  the 
educator  attempting  to  deal  with  indiv¬ 
idual  needs  also  calls  fur  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  explanatory  concepts 
in  human  behavior.  The  influencing 
factors  and  priK'esses  by  which  individ¬ 
ual  needs  are  created  can  be  described 
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with  an  acle(|uate  measure  of  accuracy 
on  the  basis  of  a  synthesis  of  current 
scientific  knowledge.  This  knowledge 
serves  many  useful  purposes,  two  of 
which  are  es|>ecially  significant  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  total  growth  of  hoys  and  girls. 
It  helps  in  determining  the  scope  of  the 
processes  influencing  behavior:  it  helps 
further  in  explaining  the  roles  of  these 
prcKessc's  in  influencing  behavior. 

The  scope  of  the  processes  implies 
that  the  child  must  be  considered  simul¬ 
taneously  as 

a  physical  organism,  including  health, 
energy  output,  rate  and  level  of 
growth,  c(X)rdination,  handicaps,  and 
gnxHning, 

a  member  of  a  family  group,  with  its 
climate  of  affection  and  complexity 
of  relationships,  varying  degrees  of 
love  and  support  resulting  in  varia¬ 
tions  in  security  orientations, 
a  member  of  a  peer  society,  with  vary¬ 
ing  ability  to  abide  by  group  agreed 
upon  codes,  rules  and  regulations  op¬ 
ening  tbe  way  for  status  and  roles 
won  through  contributing  to  the 
group’s  purposes, 

a  membcT  of  a  particular  cultural 
configuration  with  internali/.ed  pat¬ 
terns  of  knowledge,  attitude  and 
action  operating  in  his  groups,  in  his 
family,  and  his  community, 
a  uniijue  self  with  an  individual  or¬ 
ganization  of  experience  resulting  in 
a  set  of  meanings  partially  expressed 
in  knowledge,  skills,  special  abilities, 
interests,  attitudes,  values  and  goals, 
and  as  a 

feeling,  emotionally  conditioned,  ad- 
justive  person,  who  is  able  to  build 
and  use  specific  individual  patterns 
to  protect,  comfort,  and  reassure  tbe 
integration  of  the  self. 

The  toal  scope  of  these  priKesscs  in 


their  total  interrelatedness  represent  an 
adei]uate  basis  for  considering  the  total¬ 
ity  of  the  human  being.  In  explaining 
these*  processes,  the  educator  must  turn 
to  a  ilo/en  different  sciences  for  under¬ 
standings.  Mach  scientific  field  that  is 
concerned  with  human  behavior  has 
produced  im|X)rtant  findings  and  each 
of  these  contributions  is  significant. 
This  significance  is  greatly  enhanced 
when  the  contributions  of  tbe  various 
sciences  are  understixKl  in  their  interre¬ 
latedness  in  a  synthesis.  This  signifi¬ 
cance  reaches  it’s  greatest  height  when  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  life  story  of  a  com¬ 
plex  living  human  being.  Teachers  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  this 
application  in  arriving  at  sound  judg¬ 
ments  about  the  individual  needs  of 
children  following  careful  and  adequate 
participation  in  the  direct  study  of  be¬ 
havior. 

A  'I’hird  I'undamental  —  Information 
About  the  Child 

The  scope  of  information  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  different  sciences  is  so  vast 
that  no  one  individual  can  hope  to  mas 
ter  what  is  known  and  theorized  about 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  being.  Yet  individual  educators  at 
the  present  time  arc  making  progress  in 
the  use*  of  scientific  concepts  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  making  very  valid  decisions 
alxiut  children’s  needs.  Hut  concepts 
within  themselves  do  not  account  for  the 
total  measure  of  validity  that  is  attain¬ 
ed.  An  additional  IxkIv  of  information 
is  needed  —  information  alxuit  the  child 
and  his  life  story. 

Sufficient  information  afxiut  everv 
child  is  available,  hut  much  of  it  re¬ 
mains  obscured,  and,  unfortunately  of¬ 
ten  that  which  is  recorded  is  recorded 
in  opinion  form.  Objective  data  arc  es¬ 
sential!  An  objective  bodv  of  informa- 
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tion  can  be  derived  from  a  number  of 
different  sources. 

'I'he  cumulative  records  now  avail¬ 
able  in  most  schools  contain  abund¬ 
ant  information  about  individuals — 
their  achievement  stories,  their  inter¬ 
ests,  their  school  histories  and  other 
facts.  Other  records,  such  as  the 
health  record,  also  provide  essential 
information. 

Visits  by  the  teacher  to  a  child’s 
home  and  conferences  with  a  parent 
at  sc  hool  prove  to  be  among  the  most 
pnKluctive  sources  of  information. 
I  hese  discussions  reveal  varying  data 
from  {HTSonal  concerns  and  pressures 
to  academic  achievement.  , 

Visits  to  and  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  physical  limits  of  the 
“life  space"  in  which  a  child  lives  re¬ 
veals  partial  information  about  the 
ex|H-riences  available  to  the  child, 
creative  pnKluctions — stories,  paint¬ 
ings  s|M>ntaneous  dramas,  academic- 
work —  reveal  informati«)n  that  Ix*- 
comes  useful  along  with  other  mater¬ 
ials. 

test  results — achievement,  intelli¬ 
gence,  etc.  —  give  needed  informa¬ 
tion. 

regular  observations,  with  sufficient 
variety  and  sco|x‘,  recorded  through 
time  objectively  and  giving  complete 
information  can  he*  one  of  our  most 
im|^)rtant  sources. 

Ade(|uate  information  cannrU  be*  se¬ 
cured  by  following  an  outline  or  check 
list  Ix'cause  individual  life  stories  do  not 
rigidly  follow  common  patterns.  Yet,  the 
accumulation  of  information  from  the 
alxive  sources  often  reveals  a  very  com¬ 
plete  storv,  and  presents  an  adecjuatc 
IxkIv  of  information  about  a  child.  This 
ImkIv  of  information  makes  the  scientific 
explanatory  concepts  useful  in  that  the 
information  determines  the  selection  of 


appropriate  and  useful  concepts  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  needs  of  a  given  child. 

The  I-ourth  I'undamental — The  Scien¬ 
tific  Meth<xl 

The  psychological  readiness  of  the 
educator,  the  possession  of  an  adequate 
understanding  of  scientific  concepts, 
and  the  availability  of  a  bcxly  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  child  do  not  complete 
the  fundamentals  needed  as  indicated 
by  teachers  who  have  worked  success¬ 
fully  toward  the  goal  of  meeting  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  Assurance  is  needed  that  the 
appropriate  explanatory  principles  and 
concepts  will  he  selc*cted  which  explain 
the  Ixxly  of  information  about  a  child; 
assurance  is  also  needed  that  the  Ixxly 
of  information  about  a  child  is  sufficient 
to  identify  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  constellation  of  factors  and  forces 
influencing  a  child's  behavior.  Although 
the  explanatory  concepts  are  available 
and  the  factors  and  forces  are  accurately 
identified,  invalid  judgments  are  still 
|)ossible.Thc  scientific  methfxl — making 
hypotheses  and  supporting  these  hypo¬ 
theses  with  facts,  etc. — is  needed  in 
bringing  the  two  sets  of  understandings 
together  in  arriving  at  valid  conclusions. 

Individual  Needs  and  the  Curriculum 

l-'ach  child  brings  to  the  classr(K)m 
his  own  unique  needs,  developing  inter¬ 
ests,  and  a  growing  curiosity  aixmt  the 
world  and  it’s  properties.  F.ach  chihl 
brings  with  him  his  own  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  problems,  unlike  those  of  any  oth¬ 
er  child,  and  his  own  developmental 
tasks,  similar  to  others  hut  being  dealt 
with  in  an  individual  way.  I-’ach  child 
brings  his  own  set  of  meanings,  under¬ 
standings,  concepts  and  experiences  de¬ 
rived  from  a  personal  organization  of  ex¬ 
perience.  I'ach  child  brings  a  need  for 
furthering  these  experiences  and  for 
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crystalli/iriK  these  meanings.  Fach  child 
brings  meaning  for  which  he  needs  sym¬ 
bols.  In  essence,  each  child  brings  to  the 
classHKim  a  growing  edge  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  his  development,  his  behavior  and 
his  learning.  . 

Curriculum  at  its  best  must  he  sulli- 
ciently  flexible  to  capitalize  on  and  fur¬ 
ther  the  development  of  this  growing 
edge.  'ITie  school  curriculum  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  for  each  child  and  this  may 
change  from  hour  to  hour,  day  to  day. 
For  maximum  effectiveness,  the  educa¬ 
tor  must  adjust  the  demands  and  expect¬ 
ancies  to  the  present  level  of  the  child. 
The  educator  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
blocks  in  a  child’s  learning,  he  aware  of 
those  areas  that  need  to  he  changed,  and 
to  help  the  child  take  the  next  steps  in 
this  growing  edge. 

The  sch(K)l  is  srK'iety’s  s(K'iali/ing 


agency  and  is  chargetl  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  transmitting  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  in  our  culture,  for 
guiding  the  individual  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  desirable  anil  acceptable  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior,  and  for  promoting  the 
development  of  such  fundamentals  as 
attitudes,  values,  and  goals. 

But  the  transmission,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  teaching  of  these  must  be 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  chilli  anil  his  neeils  if  they  are  to 
have  meaning. 

Cairrent  knowledge  of  individual 
needs  and  its  contribution  toward  effect¬ 
ing  change  in  education  toward  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  essentially  developmental 
in  nature  affirm  that  the  child  and  his 
needs  must  be  the  fiKUS  of  o|)erational 
concern  in  the  day  by  day  life  of  the 
classroom. 
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Smith.  N.  Y.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  19S6. 
$4.95. 

1  he  facts  am!  principles  of  psycholoKy  anil 
related  fields  that  contribute  most  to  an  iin- 
derstanding  of  the  child  and  the  social  forces 
that  affect  the  child  are  clearly,  tersely,  and 
effectively  presented  in  this  text  ilesiKned 
for  pros|H-ctive  teachers.  'I'he  lnKik  is  truly 
an  intriHiuction  to  the  field  of  educational 
psychology  and  the  author,  with  great  hu¬ 
mility,  points  out  that  the  complexities  of 
human  personality  are  far  heyonil  the  reach 
of  any  intriKluctory  approach.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  major  sections.  I*art  One 
ileals  with  the  facts  and  trends  of  growth  and 
development  from  infancy  to  maturity.  Part 
Two  concerns  itself  with  how  and  why 
p<-ople  learn.  The  final  part  deals  with  mo¬ 
tives  and  problems  in  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
ual.  The  arrangement  of  the  content  of  the 
volume  should  make  the  Ixnik  eminently  usi'- 
ful  to  prospective  R’achers. — W.  P.  S. 


Psvi  iioi.ik;y  Of  I'xitptionai.  (Iiiii  iirfn 
And  Youiii.  I'dited  By  William  Oruick- 
shank.  N.  Y.  Prentice-Hall.  1956.  $6.50. 

'I'he  social  and  psychological  influence  of 
particular  disabilities  upon  the  individual  arc- 
made  available  to  parents  and  professional 
workers  in  this  most  informative  volume.  Ten 
experts  in  the  field  have  contributed  to  this 
volume  which  explores  the  problems  of  han¬ 
dicapped  children  and  youth.  I'he  hard  of 
hearing,  those  with  defc-ctive  speex-h,  those 
with  impaired  vision,  the  crippled,  the  epf- 
lectic,  those  with  chronic  medical  disorders, 
the  mentally  retardexi,  the  mentally  defcx'tive, 
and  the  espc-cially  gifted  are  the-  youth  and 
children  considered.  The  authors  have  drawn 
on  extensive  psychological  resi-arch  and  upon 
their  clinical  ex|M-rience  in  order  to  show  the 
kind,  extent  and  degree  cef  handicaps  and 
their  influence  on  the  adjustment  of  young 
people  with  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
impairments,  deficiencies  and  variations. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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Chii.i>r»n  anoOihkr  Fkople:  Achiev* 
ING  MaTL'RITV  'IhROLGH  l.EARNINC.  By 
ItoIxTt  S.  Sti-wart  and  Arthur  I).  Workman. 
N.  Y.  Thi-  Drydon  Press.  1956.  $2.25. 

Iliis  little  NmiL  sets  forth  very  clearly  and 
very  conciu'ly  the  In-st  that  is  now  known 
aUtut  personality  development  and  emotion¬ 
al  Krowth  in  childr<'n.  Ihe  volume  is  eclec¬ 
tic  in  its  approach  and  can  Ik-  read  by  l-reud- 
ians,  non  I  reudians,  and  anti-Freudians 
uithout  disastrous  effects  on  the  bhaid  pres¬ 
sure  of  all.  A  Kr<iup  of  chapters  deals  with 
the  child's  chronological  development.  An¬ 
other  carries  the  c  hild  throuith  the  elem<'ntary 
school  years.  Still  other  chapters  deal  with 
the  chilcl  in  his  social  settinn  and  there  arc 
other  chapters  that  deal  with  the  problem 
child.  The  volume  should  be  useful  to  teach- 
CTS  and  to  parents  alike. — W.  P.  S, 

Youth:  The  Years  From  Ten  to  Six¬ 
teen.  By  Arnold  Gesell,  Frances  I..  IIk.  and 
Ixmisc  B.  Ames.  N.  Y.  Ilarixr,  1956.  $5.95. 

This  volume  completes  a  triolofO'  which 
iM'Kan  with  the  publication  of  Infant  and 
(  hild  in  the  ('.ulture  of  Today  (1945),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  The  Child  from  Five  to  Ten 
fl946).  loRether  with  Youth:  The  Years 
from  Fen  to  Sixteen,  the  thre-e  books  encom¬ 
pass  the  first  sixteen  years  of  mental  life  and 
xrowth.  All  three  studies  were  carried  on  at 
the  Gesell  Institute  of  Ghild  Development  at 
New  ilaven  under  Arnold  Gesell's  direction. 
In  the  present  volume,  the  investigator-au¬ 
thors  probe  dc-eply  into  the  problems  of  young 
|H-ople  from  ten  to  sixteen  and  into  the  in¬ 
terests,  goals,  widening  maturity  levels  of 
these  age  groups.  Maturity  traits  are  identi¬ 
fied  for  each  year  and  attention  is  given  to 
the  total  action  system,  health,  tensional  out¬ 
lets,  vision,  physical  development  and  sc>x 
awareness;  scif-care  and  the  routines  of  eat¬ 
ing,  sleeping,  bathing;  care  of  clothes  and 
r(K)m;  monc*y  and  work;  emotions;  the  grow¬ 
ing  self;  inter-pcTsonal  relatiemship;  activities 
and  interests;  scheNil  life;  the  ethical  sense; 
and  philoseiphic  eeutlexek.  I'he  trilogy  is  a 
meinumental  work  and  in  its  entirety  pre- 
se'nts  a  cemprehensive,  accurate,  and  far- 


reaching  study  of  growth  and  development. 
The  pre.'U'nt  volume  will  exrcupy  a  place  of 
he)ne)r  cle>se  to  that  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
great  Adolescenec  of  many  dccadc-s  ago. — 
WiELiAM  P.  Sears. 

Guidance  in  the  Modern  School.  By 
Henry  B.  McDaniel  and  Gimgc  Shaftel.  N. 
Y.  Dryden  Press.  1956.  $5.75. 

Guidance  people,  both  those  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  those  preparing  for  entrance  into 
it,  will  find  this  volum<’  a  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  one.  The  authors  stress  four 
as|xx'ts  of  guidance  as  critical  areas  of  study 
f«»r  the  counselor  in  the  modern  school.  These 
areas  are  the  organiration  of  the  school  for 
identifying  and  serving  the  needs  of  young 
per>ple,  the  systematic  study  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  the  informational  program,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  counseling.  The  btxjk 
is  built  around  these  four  areas.  The  point 
of  view  is  neither  rigidly  directive  nor  non¬ 
directive  but  it  seeks  to  reconcile  the  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  of  both  approaches.  The 
text  is  admirably  suitcxl  to  beginning  courM's 
in  guidance. — William  P.  Sears. 

The  Hich  Sihool  Curriculum.  By 
Harl  Douglass.  N.  Y.  The  Bonald  Press. 
1956.  $6.00. 

This  second  edition  of  Harl  Douglass'  au¬ 
thoritative  text.  The  Hif(h  School  Curricu¬ 
lum,  represents  a  careful  revision  based  on 
the  latt-st  research  and  adds  to  the  roster  of 
contributors  seven  new'  names.  The  U'-xt  is 
written  for  lM>th  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  for  in-sr-rvice  teachers,  sup<T- 
visors,  and  administrators.  The  work  is  a  re¬ 
alistic  approach  to  such  basic  areas  as  the 
historical,  psychological,  and  social  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  principles 
of  curriculum  construction  and  development. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  attention  given  the 
application  of  thesr*  principles  in  the  various 
subject-matter  areas.  The  viewpoint  that  the 
major  purpose  of  education  is  to  equip  in¬ 
dividuals  for  life  in  a  democratic  society  is 
stressed  throughout. — Wili  iam  P.  Sears. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  Syitem  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices;  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Litaratnra:  Macheth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Kape :  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literatnre  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Ontlines  Studies  in  Literatnre.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
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Hincham.  Mass. 
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